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University of Bombay. The most important object we should have in view is 
to give preponderance in its deliberations to the views of men who are engaged 
in the work of education. 

6. To attain this object I W'ould propose that a new Senate of a hundred 
members should be created, sixty of them being educationists and forty out¬ 
siders. The first should be chosen by Government from the Professorial staff of 
the Colleges, from the High Schools, and the Directorial and Supervising estab¬ 
lishments in the following proportion 

Arts. 

6 from the Elphinstone College, Bombay, 

20 from the Wilson, St. Xavier, Deccan and Forgusson Colleges at 
the rate of 5 from each. 

12 from the Baroda, Ahmedabad, Bhavnagar, Junagadh, Kolhapur 
and Sind Colleges at the rate of two from each. 

Law . 

2 from the Law College, Bombay. 

Medicine. 

6 from the Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

Engineering. 

5 from the Science Colloge, Poona. 

High Schools. 

4 Head Masters of the Elphinstone, Poona and Ahmedabad High 
Schools, and of the Fort High School, Bombay. 

1 The Director ot Public Instruction, 

4 Educational Inspectors. 

60 

Out of the forty outsiders ten should be elected hv Government, ten by the 
existing Senate out of its members, and twenty by Graduates of the University who 
are of ten years’ standing from among Graduates with the same qualifications 
as themselves. Any vacancy in this new Senate should be filled up by the 
body which elected the person who has vacated his place, and, in the case of the 
Educational members, from the institution or establishment from which he was 
elected. 

7. It will thus be seen that I do not propose the abolition of the present 
Senate, hut the limitation of its functions to the election of ten of their number 
to he members of the new Senate, which, to distinguish it from the existing 
Senate, should be called the Working Senate. Or the existing Senate might be 
called “A body of Associates,” and the name “Senate” restricted to the new body. 
A Fellowship of the University is highly appreciated and sought after by persons 

y oi position in society; and this feeling should be made use of by keeping the 
existing Senate and by Government adding to it from time to time. 

8. The new Senate should be divided into Faculties as at present. 

9. Whenever a question relating to studies and discipline comes up before 
the Senate, the Educational members usually residing in places other than 
Bombay and Poona should be entitled to give their vote in writing and be not 
required to be present in Bombay at the meeting. All other questions should 
he decided by the meeting in Bombay. A Fellow resident in Bombay who does 
not attend two successive meetings of the Senate should cease to be a Fellow. 
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10. The Syndicate should consist of the following members:— 

Ex-Officio. 

1 The Vice-Chancellor. 

1 Principal, Elphinstpne College. 


1 

Do. 

Law College. 

1 

Do. 

Grant Medical College. 

1 

Do. 

College of Science, Poona. 


5 


To be elected by the Faculty of Arts every tioo years. 

2 out of the Principals of the Wilson, St. Xavier, Deccan 
and I’ergusson Colleges. 

2 out of the Professors in the Elphinstone and the other four 
Colleges who are members of the Faculty. 

1 from among the other members of the Faculty. 

5 


To be elected by the Faculty of Law every two years. 

1 a Professor of the Law College belonging to the Faculty. 

1 from among the other members of the Law Faculty. 

2 

To be elected by the Faculty of Medicine every two years. 

1 a Professor of the Grant College belonging to the Medical 
Faculty. 

1 from among the other members of the Faculty. 

2 


To be elected by the Facility of Engineering. 

1 a Professor of the College of Science, Poona, who is a 
member of the Faculty. 

1 from among the other members of the Faculty. 

2 


Total ... 16 


11. The University should insist that the European Professors in the 
affiliated Colleges should be selected in the manner mentioned in paragraph 2 ( b) 
and the Nativo Professors should be men who have obtained the highest degree 
in the branch they have to teach and at the same time have distinguished them¬ 
selves by delivering public lectures, writing original works, or editing tests in 
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their particular subject. The mofussil Colleges, i.e., Colleges at places other 
than Poona and Bombay, should be requirod to have two European members on 
their teaching staff. English Literature, History, and Philosophy should be 
taught by European Professors. 

In the present state of things I would restrict the control of the University 
on the teaching establishments to this: I would not have it make appointments 
to Lectureships or Professorships. 

12.. No one should be appointed an Examiner in any subject unless he 
has achieved distinction on account of his knowledge of that subject or is a Pro¬ 
fessor in that subject answering to the description in the last paragraph. If such 
Examiners are not to be had in Bombay, members of the Colleges at Calcutta, 
Madras, Allahabad or the Panjab should be chosen; and when none is avail¬ 
able there, Examinors for the highest of our Examinations, such as that for the 
M.A. Degree, should be chosen from among the members of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The number of candidates for these Examinations 
is small, and no groat inconvenience will bo experienced if we get out question 
papers printed in England under the supervision of the Examiners and send 
the answers of the candidates to them. 

13. Special Boards of Studies, consisting of the Professors in each subject 
and other men known to he experts, should be appointed by the Syndicate, who 
should report to the Syndicate ou any point relating to studies referred to 
thorn, 

B. G. BHANDABKAR. 



Memorandum submitted to the Indian Universities’ Commission 
by Mr. R P. Paranjpe, Acting Principal of the Fergusson 
College, Poona. 


Teaching Universities .—It will bo the greatest boon to the country if the 
present Universities could be transformed into teaching Universities, and attain 
the same standard of efficiency that obtains in the Universities of Cambridga 
and Oxford^ or any of the German Universities. There are however mauy 
difficulties in the way of realising such a scheme :— 

First and foremost there is the financial consideration. The endowments 
of the English Universities are magnificent (Oxford and Cambridge derive their 
income by taxing the Colleges), The Universities in Germany are mainly 
financed by the German Government. Unless some means can be found to 
obtain an adequate source of income, the idea of teaching Universities seems 
destined to remain an idea. Eminent men can be attracted to India only by 
the payment of liberal salaries, and it is a question even then if good men can be 
induced to come out. Supposing we appoint fifteen Professors in the Bombay 
University—a number which is totally inadequate if we are to include all bran¬ 
ches of knowledge—their salaries would amount to more than three l&khs of 
rupees. Buildings, libraries, laboratories and various other necessary accom¬ 
paniments of a University will also cost a great deal. 

If all the system of higher education were to be re-cast, then by requiring 
the Colleges to be located in one centre we might be able to create a teaching 
University which might co-operate with the Colleges, but at present as the 
colleges are distributed all over tbo Presidency, they would be rendered useless 
if the University undertakes to teach students up to tho same standard. 

A teaching University is barely possible if it has only postgraduate teaching 
in view, and even then, for some time at any rate, it will suffer from want of 
students. Thoreareat present not many openings for students to induce them to 
undergo a course of postgraduate studies. This difficulty is to a certain extent 
experienced even in Cambridge and other places. Not many students even in 
Cambridge study for tho second parts of the mathematical and other triposes 
when the first parts are sufficient to secure a degree. I have seen two of the 
most eminent mathematicians of France lecture to audiences of two or four 
students. 

Supposing we want to have a body of very distinguished Professors simply 
to advance knowledge and to offer an ideal to our students, we may have to consi¬ 
der whether the best Europeans will come out to India where they will not be in 
congenial surroundings. For some time at any . rate professorships in Europe 
will be regarded as more important than those in India and there is the risk of 
some Professors being tempted back to Europe. 

The remedy, I think, lies in the creation of a body of learned Indians them¬ 
selves. The example of Japan will help us in this matter. At present the 
Japanese Government has about a hundred of its best students seut at Govern¬ 
ment expense to acquire loarning in Europe. About fifty of these students are 
in Germany. Some are in England, some in America, and if I am not mis-inform- 
ed, one or two in India (to learn Sanskrit). The Japanese Government import¬ 
ed distinguished European Professors for a term of years only and when their 
own men were ready and capable to occupy these professorships, Europeans were 
no longer imported. If a similar course were followed in India, wo should soon 
get a body of learned Indians who would then themselves raise the tone of 
learning in this country. After some twenty or thirty years the expense of 
sending students can be diminished by diminishing their number, as foreign 
education will not be so necessary then to prepare capable men. 

Recognized teachers ,—The proposal presents many practical difficulties- 
The University will have to judge of a man only from the report about him 
forwarded by the governing bod} r of the College. It will in general have no 
■ 1900—1 
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direct means of judging about him. The College authorities are in a better 
position to appoint their Professors. All that a University need do is to veto any 
obviously bad selection which the Bombay University can do even at present. 
In general the sanctioning of teachers will be merely a formal matter. It is 
obviously the interest of the Colleges to appoint the best men available. 

The Fergusson College, for instance, generally appoints persons who have 
been tried in the New English School and confirms them after giving them a 
trial in higher teaching. 

If these recognized teachers are intended to prepare candidates privately 
without their having to join a College, I am entirely against this proposal. The 
Colleges even though not so efficient as those of Cambridge are certainly better 
than none at all. 

Spheres of influence .—Colleges at a distance should not be affiliated. If 
the standards of the various Universities are made uniform, the Colleges would 
not desire affiliation with distant Universities. In some Universities degrees are 
given with comparatively greater facility. 

Constitution of the Senate .—The Senate should consist of some 150 Fellows, 
20 in Law and Engineering each, 40 in Medicine and 60 in Arts. These last 
should in general represent all the subjects of study in Arts. The principals of 
all tlie affiliated Colleges and the Director of Public Instruction should be ex- 
officio members. The membership of the Senate should be made terminable after 
five years and tbe Fellows should be made eligible for re appointment. The mem¬ 
bership should also lapse in case of non-attendance at half the number of meet¬ 
ings in a year. Thirty Fellows will thus retire in order of seniority. Half 
of these places are to be filled up on the recommendation of graduates who are of 
five years’ standing in the respective faculties and who have obtained at least a 
second class degree. The other half of the Fellows should be nominated by Gov¬ 
ernment from among persons of this or other Universities who have great 
academical distinctions or ’nave done eminent service to the cause of education 
in this country. 

From the experience of the past few years during which two Fellows have 
been nominated annually on the recommendation of the graduates of the Univer¬ 
sity, it is seen that the porsons elected by the graduates are generally fit and 
proper persons to take part in the Government of the University. The nomina¬ 
tion by the Government is often looked upon as a kind of distinction without 
any responsibility attached to it. 

As to how these changes may be introduced in the beginning, we may pro¬ 
pose that of the present Fellows those who have permanently left India should 
no longer continue to be Fellows. Of the others a sufficient number of the most 
senior be requested to retire to bring tbe body to tbe above normal form; or 
these changes may be introduced gradually as circumstances may suggest. 

The Syndicate .—The Syndicate should be a Managing Committee of the 
Senate. The present Syndicate is not at all an unwieldy body. Some of its 
duties should, however, be relegated to Boards of studies as suggested below. 
Two-thirds of the members of the Syndicate should be actually engaged iu teach¬ 
ing. With this proviso the Syndicate can be elected by the Senate. 

Boards of studies .—These should be advisory boards Dominated by tbe 
Syndicate. There should be a board for each subject of study. These boards 
of studies may contain persons who are not Fellows of the Senate. But the 
greater number of members must be actually engaged in teaching. The Boards 
are to recommend text-books and examiners for the approval of the Syndicate. 
The membership of a board may be made terminable after five years, A ques¬ 
tion dealing with any subject should be referred to the corresponding board for 
consideration and opinion before it is taken up by the Syndicate or the Senate. 
Examiners should send a report to these boards as to how the general body of 
the candidates have acquitted themselves in their subjects. 

Oarduates .—-It is not worth while to confer an honorary degree as sug¬ 
gested. In Cambridge, for instance, an M. A. degree gives some important 
privileges and that is why it is usually conferred there. 
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There should be a register of graduates containing, if possible, information 
about their careers in after-life, as is to a certain extent done in the list of 
graduates printed in the Madras calendar. 

Students of the University.—It is true that there is a very great percentage 
of failures in the University examinations. This is due to the fact that a o-iw 
many are just near the margin and a few marks on one side or the other makes 
all the difference. The Colleges generally hold a preliminary test about two 
months before the University examinations and if a student just fails in an v 
subject they hope that lie will make it up in these two months. Owino- to the 
number of examinations, a student has to sacrifice a year perhaps if he is 
deprived of even his slight chance of success by not being allowed to appear for 
the examination, and consequently the Colleges are generally inclined to con¬ 
sider the question of the necessary certificates leniently. An improvement is 
possible without an appearance of undue harshness if the number of examinations 
were diminished and there be a greater amount of specialization in the studies 
ihese are discussed more fully under “ Curriculum.” 

Discipline. Students are not compelled to reside in the residential quarters 
provided by the Colleges. There is a fair amount of supervision over those who 
do reside in the quarters. There is, however, no way of exercising proper control 
over day students when out of College. In the Fergusson College, for instance, the 
Principal and one other Professor reside in the College grounds and frequently 
visit the students’ quarters. Students have to pay a certain subscription for 
the College Gymkhana. They are not, however, compelled to play, and the only 
exercise some of them take is a walk for an hour or so. J 

The students of the College havo a debating club, and there is also held an 
Annual Gathering of the past and present students of the College. In general 
the students are coming more and more to feel that they join the College for 
something else besides the learning of so many portions of so many subjects'which 
are required for their examinations. Any great improvement is of course a 
matter of time. 

In the Fergusson College, since the beginning of this year, a plan is being 
tried with the object of bringing the professors and the students in closer contact 
and of exercising a stricter supervision over the latter. The students are divided 
into batches of about twenty-five and are assigned to the several professors. The 
professors are to see that they work neither too little nor too much, that tliev 
take proper physical exercise, that they read something else besides their usual 
text-books, and in general to take care that they spend their time to some pur¬ 
pose. _ It is too early at present to say anything about the results of such an 
experiment, but at any rate it won’t do any harm. 

The two Arts Colleges in Poona are about four miles from each other and 
much common action between the students of the two Colleges is not possible. 
There are, however, cricket and tennis matches between these Colleges once or 
twice a term. 

Curriculum ,—The subject, however, which is the most important and with¬ 
out which reforms or changes in any other matter are destined to failure, is 
that of the improvement of the curriculum. At present the various defects may 
be classified under (a) Neglect of the Vernaculars and consequent lack of 
general knowledge, ( b ) too many examinations, (c) want of specialization. 

(a) The neglect of the Vernaculars is patent to everyboby and needs little 
discussion. This subject perhaps refers more directly to the schools which 
supply students for the Colleges, but no apology is required for discussing it here. 
There has been a growing tendency of late years to make a boy begin° English 
earlier and earlier. This leaves him no opportunity to perfect his knowledge of 
his mother tongue without which nobody can expect to acquire a thorough mastery 
over a foreign language and he begins to learn the very elements of such sub¬ 
jects as History, Euclid, Science, through the medium of English. The result 
of this is that the classes in these subjects transform into classes in English in 
the better class of schools and degenerate into cramming lessons in the worse 
class. A boy stumbles at many propositions of Euclid, for instance, not so 
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much on account of their intrinsic difficulty (though even here I should advocate 
the abolition of Euclid and follow the continental system of teaching Geometry 
without the fetters of Euclid), but because he cannot follow the successive steps 
as he has to consider the meaning of the various sentences in which these steps 
are expressed. When a student has got a fund of ideas, expressing them in 
one language or another would not bo very difficult. In the schools then care 
should be taken to teach all subjects through the medium of the Vernaculars 
until the student is perfectly familiar with English. 

The teaching of English is again extremely faulty. All the time of the 
students in the schools is taken up in cramming up rules about the technicalities 
of grammar and analysis, and it is not too much to say that many students who 
appear for the Matriculation Examination have not read half a dozen books of 
English literature and cannot write correctly one sentence out of ten. A glance 
at the English paper in the Matriculation will show that a student who has his 
cribs about grammar and idioms at his finger’s ends, may answer miserably the 
questions in paraphrasing or translation or essay-writing and yet get through. It 
is a common complaint that students who join. Colleges are absurdly weak in 
English and find it difficult to understand the lectures. 

(b) Before a student can get his degree at present he has to pass four 
examinations, and it is this frequency of examinations which tell greatly on his 
health and stands in the way of his acquiring sound knowledge. A student, 
who roads Roman History in one year along with many other subjects which 
have no bearing on it, cannot be expected to have a deep knowledge of that 
subject and to take any genuine interest in it. Preparing a subject for an 
examination is far different from knowing it. If the burden of these examina¬ 
tions be removed to a certain extent there will not exist some of that 
superficiality that now exists. 

(c) This superficiality is closely connected with the absence of specialization. 
At present before the University grants the degree of B.A. it examines candi¬ 
dates in the following subjects. English (4 times), second language (a classi¬ 
cal language generally or a modem European language four times), Indian 
History, English History, Algelwa, Euclid (twice each), Geography (including 
Physical Geography), Roman or Greek, History, Logie, Physics,Trigonometry, 
Political Economy and some voluntary subject once each. By examining in 
so many subjects the University looks as if determined to allow him no oppor¬ 
tunity to read anything for himself. The voluntary subject which is to give 
him the hall mark of a specialist would to an outsidorlook like the greatest fraud 
practised upon the credulous public. Taking a graduate with mathematics as 
his voluntary subject—a subject by the way which has the reputation among 
students of being the hardest of the voluntary subjects—I can safely say about 
him that he has not the knowledge of mathematics which a good student in an 
English public school has when he joins Cambridge with the intention of taking 
mathematical Honours there. And no wonder, for he has to learn too many 
other subjects to be able to devote much attention to his voluntary subjects. 
The remedy for all this appears to be specialization and specialization alone. 

In this connection I should propose the following reforms .—The Matricu¬ 
lation Examination should be made much stiffer, especially in English The 
studies done up to the present Intermediate Examination should with a few 
changes be the syllabus of the new Entrance Examination. Text-books in Eng¬ 
lish (at least, ten in number), some in prose and some in poetry, should be 
appointed, and students should be examined in the general contents of these 
books and in composition and not in the trivialities and technicalities of grammar. 
Vernacular, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, History and Geography should be 
compulsory and there should be several groups of optional subjects which would 
fit a candidate for the study of any of the three faculties—Arts, Medicine and 
Engineering. 

No student should be allowed to appear for the examination before he has 
completed 18 years fo prevent the present hothouse system of coaching up boya 
and sending them up immature for the University Examinations. 
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The groups should be somewhat as follows : —Advanced portions of Euclid 
and Algebra, Elementary Trigonometry and Mensuration, Physics and Mechanics, 
and Astronomy (for students going in for engineering). 

Elementary Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Physiology. 

Two languages (one of which may be a Vernacular language of India other 
than the candidate’s mother-language), Ancient History, Logic. 

Elementary Physics, Astronomy (any two of these sciences), Elementary 
Trigonometry and advanced portions of Euclid and Algebra. 

Students may begin to work at the particular subject they want to study 
after such a searching test. They should have only one examination in this 
subject after three years. This examination should entitle a man to a B.A. 
degree, which should be called an Honours degree. The standard of these 
examinations should be pretty hard and should be just about the standard of the 
various Cambridge triposes. There need not then be any further examination 
for the M.A. degree, but for those who would like to study further there should be 
a further examination to test their knowledge (as is the case at Cambridge). 

Along with this there should be a pass-course, but the pass-course should 
consist of two examinations after a matriculation of the kind specified above. The 
syllabus for the first of these two examinations should contain English Vernacu¬ 
lar, a little mathematics and History of England and India, and for the second 
examination there should be optional only one subject of about the same stand¬ 
ard as the voluntary subject in the present examination for the degree of B.A. 
or the subjects for the special examinations for the ordinary degree in Cambridge. 

These graduates should not be allowed to proceed to M.A. and should not 
have the privilege of a vote in the election of Eellows, &c. 

The classification given in the note of the President of the Commission may 
be advantageously extended to include modern European languages and to 
separate the northern and southern Vernaculars of India. 

Examinations,— The way in which the examiners are appointed is of course 
only known to the Syndicate. But so far as is known there is no general meeting 
of the body of the examiners. This is a reform whioh is very desirable. It 
often happens that a student who has obtained the bare minimun in every subject 
passes, while another who has done well in all subjects but wants about four or 
five marks in one subject fails, because the examiners do not meet together and 
consult the various cases. A regular system of grace marks should be formulated. 
Half the examiners of one year should remain examiners in the next year so as 
to preserve continuity in the standards required for passing any examination. 
A part of the examiners should be men from other Universities. To maintain 
uniformity of standard there should be periodical Conferences between the Boards 
of studies of the various Universities. 

The practice of giving high sounding degrees on the results of easy examina¬ 
tions in some of the Universities should be stopped. There should be two or 
three honorary degrees, e.g., I).Se„ LL.D., for high excellence in research only. 

A few of the points, such as the question of Registrar and staff, supervision 
at examinations, &c., lie within the province of the Syndicate, and I am not in a 
position to pronounce either way ou the present system. 

PERGUSSON COLLEGE, POONA. 

Buildings, Sfc. —College building, 5 large class rooms, 4 small rooms for 
voluntary subjects, Laboratory, College Library, office room, students’ Library. 

Sir Bhagwatsingji Students’ Quarters. —Two-storied 28 rooms on the 
ground floor and 30 on the first floor. Accommodation for 114 students. A new 
block of 12 rooms to accommodate 18 students. 

Mess-rooms. —Quarters for the Principal and the Resident Professor, quar¬ 
ters for the hospital assistant, servants’ quarters, bath-rooms, &c. A botanical 
garden in the town for the common use of the New English School aud the 
Pergusson College and another in course of preparation near the College, 

b 1900-2 
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For constitution refer to Appendix B of the Reports of the Deccan Educa¬ 
tion Society for the year 1898-99 and 1899-1900, copies of which are sent 
herewith. 

Finance. 

Items of Income — 

Fees from students—about Rs. 14,( 00. 

Grant from Government—Us. 3,000. 

Expenditure Rs. 16,000. This covers, besides salaries, scholarships paid to 
promising students. Compared with the expenditure of other Colleges this is 
too low. But it admits of an easy explanation. All the professors are life- 
members of the Deccan Education Society and as such are paid Rs. 880 only per 
annum. 

Endowments of the value of about Rs. 17,700 for the purposes of prizes 
and scholarships. 

Provision for Physical Education .—Two tennis courts : two cricket fields : 
one foot-ball field ; one native gymnasium. 

R. P. PARANJPYE. 
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Teaching Staff iff the Fcrgmton College, Poona, 1902. 


University Standing. 


Subjects. 


Remarks. 


1 1 Mabadev Hhivrsm Gole, Esq. 


... B.A. 1881, M.A, 1885, Professor of PhyisicBand Daksbina Fellow, Deccan Collage, 
in Physics and Che- Chemistry and Prinei- 1881-82; Eighteen years' standing: 
mistry. pal. Principal; Author of several Marathi 

works on Education, Social Reform and 
Physics. 


2 Raghunath Purshottam Paranjpye, Esq. 


B.Sc.* ; (Bombay) 3894, Professor of Mathema- Sir James Fergusson Scholar 3894; 
BA. (Cantab.) 1899. tics; Acting Principal Daksbina Fellow, Fergusson College, 

•In Pore and Applied and Resident Profes- 1895-96; 1st Class B.Sc., Government 

Mathematics and Bo- sor. of India Scholar 1896—1901; Founds- 

tauy. tiou Scholar, St, John’s College, Cam¬ 

bridge, 1897—-1901 ; Bracketed Senior 
Wrangler 1899 ; 1st Class, 1st Division 
Mathematical Tripos, 2nd part, 1900; 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Joined 
College 1902. 


3 Vaijanatli Kashinath Rajnwade, Esq. 


B.A. 1884, M.A. 1887 Professor of English 1st Class in B. A.; 2nd Class in M.A.; 
in Languages (Degree, and Sanskrit. Resident Virjiwandas Madhavdas Sanskrit 
1899). Professor. Priseman 1882; Daksbina Fellow, 

Deccan College, 1884—86 ; Professor of 
English and i-anskrit at D. J. Sindh 
College, Karachi, 1887—96 ; Ki* years' 
standing; Edited Kathopanishada for 
the Anandashramu Series. 


4 The Hon’bleMr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 


B.A. 1886 ... ... Professor of English, Seventeen years’ standing. 

History and Political 
Economy. 


Govind Chimnaji Bhate, Esq. 

B.A. 1893, M.A. 1895 
(in History 4, l’hiloso-j 
pbyi. 

Professor of Logic and 
, Moral Philosophy. 

Narayan Sakharam Pause, Esq. 

B.A. 1891 ... 

u \ 

Professor of Sanskrit... 

Mohomadkhan Mnnslii, Esq. 

Ml 


Professor of Persian. 

Dboudo Keshav Karve, Esq, 

B.A. 1886 ... 

1 

Professor of Mathema¬ 
tics. 

Chintaman tiangadliar Bhanu, Esq. 

B.A. 1S85 ... ... 

Professor of History ... 

Vasudeo Balwant Patwardhan, Esq. 

B.A. 1893 (Calcutta) ... 

Lecturer in English ... 

. hivaram Vinayak Shewade, Esq. ... 

1 

B.Sc. 1899 (in Botany Lecturer in Biological 
and Geology, Degree Science, 
in 1902). j 

Vasndev f-lmstri Abbyankar, Esq. 

i 

Ml ...j 

j 

Shastri ... ... 


Kashinath Trimbak Tolang Gold Me¬ 
dallist 1895 ; 2nd ClaB» M.A. Seven 
years’ standing. 


Edited Prasanna Raghava Eight 
years' standing. 


1885-86. Translator of two of Spen¬ 
cer’s works, and E IP,or of the Bhaga- 
watgita. Fifteen years’ standing. 


Fellow, College of Science, Poona, 
1900. Has also taken a first class in 
two examinations in Engineering, 


Has studied Sanskrit Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Logic and Philosophy and 
translated into Marathi Shankaracha- 
rya’sSharira BhaShya, a work on Ve- 
dautiem. 




NOTE FOR THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 


I will not repeat what I said in my Convocation Address, which has 
possibly been read by members of the Commission. 

2. I wish it to be clearly understood that in what I have said or 
may say on the important questions before the Commission, my remarks 
must be taken as solely applying to the Bombay Presidency, with which I 
have been well acquainted for thirty-six and-a-half years. I have no personal 
knowledge in regard to the other presidencies. Prom what I have heard 
I take it that there may be circumstances connected with the other pre¬ 
sidencies which in regard to those presidencies, might induce me to modify 
my views. 

3. I confess that I have not vet been able to formulate a satisfac¬ 
tory plan by which the Bombay University can be made *'a teaching 
body.' Admitting that we could make a beginning by finding funds for 
providing one or more Professors or Lecturers in the most advanced sub¬ 
jects, (say for those students only who are preparing for their M. A. degree.) 
there is still the geographical difficulty, and the only way I see of meeting 
that difficulty is by insisting that more students should be members of one 
of the Colleges at the Presidency Town. 

4. A perusal of many papers such as those mentioned in a foot-note* has 
at present left the impression on my mind that we shculd do well to hasten 
slowly, and make but few modifications in and additions to our Constitution. 
I would retain the Senate and Syndicate as our governing bodies, remem¬ 
bering that we are probably not ripe for elaborate schemes. Court of 
Governors, Academic Council and such like are not suitable to Indian 
Universities. But I am in favour of providing ip our Constitution for 
the presence of representatives of corporate bodies or benefactors, who have 
contributed largely to our funds. 

5. I am strongly in favour of limiting the number of Fellows, and 
providing that Fellowships should be vacated by non-attendance at meet¬ 
ings, in which case tenure need not be originally for a term of years only. 
Elected Fellows should be in a fixed proportion to the total number, and 
election should be by the Faculties, Electors and Candidates being graduates 
of a certain standing (say twenty years) in that Faculty. Care will be 
necessary in fixing the number of Fellows for each Faculty—say Arts (in¬ 
cluding Science) 50, Law 30, Medicine 30, and Engineering 20. 

6. The Syndicate should in my opinion be composed of not less than 
twenty members, so that committees can be formed for the disposal of the 
various matters, and rules being made for bringing questions, where neces¬ 
sary, before the full body for decision. The majority of the Syndics 
should be representatives of the Constituent Colleges. Where necessary— 
e. g, the College at Karachi, a representative, not a member of the College 
staff, might be permitted. In Bombay the tendency is (and 1 think right- 

* Copies of the Statutes made for the University of London by the Commissioners 
appointed under the University of London Act, 1898, and of some of the Regulations made 
by the same Commissioners. Also a Memorandum prepared (not published) by Sir Cour¬ 
tenay Ilbert on “ University Constitutions Also the volume of the Board of Education 
containing the reports received from the twelve University Colleges which participated 
during the year ended 31st March 1901 in the annual grant, now amounting to £25,000, 
made by Parliament for “ University Colleges in Great Britain,” and the three Colleges in 
Wales which receive from the Treasury a grant of £4,000 each, 
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Jy) to discourage affiliated Institutions which do not teaeh up to the highest 
standard degree in a Faculty. But these (called Second Grade Colleges In 
some parts of India) together perhaps with the Head Masters of High 
Schools, might have the privilege of electing one or more representatives on 
the Syndicate. 

7. In Bombay we have no Boards of Studies, a defect which certain¬ 
ly should be cured. And I should like to see permanent Boards for choosing 
Text Books, selecting Examiners, supervising Examinations, and all such 
like matters. Members of these Boards need not necessarily be Syndics, 
and they should advise, and report to the Syndicate. 

8. Every Fellow should be assigned to one Faculty only. I prefer 
this to making the Faculties consist of the Professors and Teachers and Ex¬ 
aminers in subjects of the Faculties, together with some additional mem¬ 
bers (of London University Scheme). 

9. It is obviously desirable that a register of graduates should be 
kept with provisions for keeping it up to date. 

10. Students oj the University, I apprehend that our present Act of 
Incorporation will be repealed, and that a new Act will be passed, in which 
the difficulty at present felt with regard to Section XU will be removed. I 
refer to In re Larasha Matanji, I. L. R. 23, Bombay, 4G5. In that case a 
candidate for the Previous Examination (one of our Examinations which a 
candidate for the B. A. degree must pass before he presents himself for the 
final degree Examination) claimod to present himself without obtaining a 
certificate from an Institution authorized by Government under Section 
XII. I am of opinion that all institutions, whether teaching up to the de¬ 
gree standard or not, should be authorized by Government. And the certi¬ 
ficate which every candidate should produce before presenting himself for 

1 the Examination should not be merely a certificate of attendance, but also 
of fitness to appear for the Examination. 

11. I see some difficulties in the way of the University supervising 
the Colleges in respeet of the physical and moral welfare of the students. 
And 1 may add that in Bombay Presidency there is (I believe) no roason to 
suppose that Colleges do not do their duty in this respect. The Despatch 
of 1854 says that ‘'the affiliated institutions will be periodically visited by 
Government inspectors;” but 1 doubt whether this rule has been followed in 
Western India. I am strongly in favour of continued efforts being made to 
make all the Colleges residential Colleges. The Despasch of 1854 speaks of 
substituting seme mode of Entrance Examination which may secure a cer- 

' tain amount of knowledge in the Candidates for degrees without making 
their attendance at the University necessary, previous to the final Examina¬ 
tion. If this’ is a suggestion to dispense with attendance at a College, I am 
".respectfully but entirely opposed to it. It is the discipline and moral train¬ 
ing at a College (especially if residence within the College precincts is feasi- 
Lle) on which reliance should be placed for the education of the character of 
our University Students. For those who arc too old to be in statu pupillari, 
but who are anxious to increase their knowledge of certain Sciences, it may 
be possible for the University to provide something on the lines of extension 
courses (see Sir Courtenayllbert’s Memorandum, page 24.) 

12. University Tea cling. I would like to say a few words on two 
of the subjects, English and Vernacular languages of India. I think it is 
possible that students at first find some difficulties in following their 
Lectures, the knowledge of English in some candidates for Matriculati n 
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being said to be slipshod. (This possibly is due to the fact that in Bom¬ 
bay it is thought well to begin the acquisition of English early. See para 
10 or Government of India Resolution No, 495-506, dated 28th October, 
1899, on Mr. Cotton’s quinquennial report.) But they probably soon 
overcome that difficulty. As to the Vernaculars, however, lam sure that 
the majority of candidates for Matriculation do not thoroughly know their 
own vernacular languages. The Despatch of 1854 apparently contemplated 
among affiliated institutions the inclusion of Anglo-Vernacular Colleges, 
in which the scheme of Education should provide for a careful culti¬ 
vation of the vernacular languages. As far as I know, there have not 
been any such anglo-vernacular Colleges on this side of India. And 
the opinion seems universal that there is no place in the University 
Course for the vernacular languages. As it is, the -student is burdened 
with a multiplicity of subjects, if that be so, then it is all the more 
necessary that the student, before he starts on his University Course, 
should be thoroughly conversant with hi3 own vernacular. With this ob¬ 
ject I would make English and the candidate’s vernacular compulsory sub¬ 
jects in the School Final and the Matriculation Examinations. In the case 
of those candidates, whose vernacular is not Marathi or Guzerathi, or Cana- 
rese, or Sindhi, or Hindustani (e. g. the few European or Portuguese or 
Goanese,) one or more extra papers in English might be substituted. 

13. There is one point connected with this question of the vernacu¬ 
lars in regard to which I respectfully dissent from the Despatch of 1854, 
and that is that a knowledge of Sanskrit is of great importance for the 
critical cultivation and improvement of the Marathi and Guzarathi lan¬ 
guages, and that it is more especially necessary to those who are engaged 
in the work of composition in those languages, or that its grammar can be 
applied to the improvement of the spoken languages (Marathi and Guzara¬ 
thi) We do not want Sanskritized vernaculars. But if we want (as I sub¬ 
mit we ought) to retain the pure vernaculars as spoken and understood by 
the people, then we should insist on all students showing a thorough 
knowledge in those vernaculars. 

14. As our Registrar can givo full details of all the subjects connected 
with “Examinations 7, 1 will not dwell further on these points. 

15. There is one point, as to which I am not sure whether it falls 
within the scope of the Commission. It relates to Government scholarships 
offered to graduates to enable them to proceed to England for further study. 
In my opinion the Rules for election should permit the electors to look at 
the subjects and class in which the several candidates obtained their de¬ 
grees ; and also to consider the pecuniary condition of any candidates. Other 
things being equal the poor man should be chosen, and the emoluments of 
the scholarship should be sufficient to maintain him in England. Lastly, 
prospects should be held out to him of employment on his return to India. I 
am struck with the fact how few candidates we have in Western India for 
scholarships or Fellowships in England. 


26th February 1902. 




THE BATTLE OF THE VERNACULARS- 


Now that the din of the battle has passed away, it will he well to set forth 
as clearly as possible some aspects of the matter which in various quarters have 
been lost sight of or misunderstood. The first point—and one of paramount 
importance—is the question, what is the main reason for desiring a more 
thorough or extended study of the vernaculars in this Presidency ? The answer 
is well expressed in the following extract from the late Mr. Justice Ranade’s 
Note on the growth of Mahratti Literature:—“ As a rule, our boys cease to 
study the vernaculars as soon as they enter English (? High) Schools about the 
twelfth year of their age, if not earlier. They thus practically lose touch 
with their people, and by the time they obtain their degrees too many among 
them find that * they are unable either to talk or to write or read their curront 
vernacular language,’” This want of familiarity breeds contempt for their 
mother-tongue, and people find it difficult to sympathise with a system which 
produces tho unnatural results of so-called educated men being unable to speak 
or to write their own mother-tongue fluently and correctly. 

It will be noticod that the above proposition is general in its terms, and not 
confined to any particular place or district. It was stated recently in the 
Senate that “ they were the people in Bombay, who spoke half English and 
half Mahratti or Guzerati language. It was not so much the fault of tho 
(Educational) Department as that of the circumstances under which they were 
placed in a cosmopolitan city like Bombay.” This is a mistaken view. The 
illustrations of jargon which were quoted in the Senate came from the mofussil; 
and in the various complaints which have from time to time been formulated as 
to the deterioration of the principal vernacular languages of the Presidency, no 
attempt has ever been made to limit the evil to the Presidency Town. The 
subject is Dot local. In December 1888, the Kanarese Association, in addressing 
the University, stated that “ graduates have a very poor command over their 
mother-tongue and a defective grasp of vernacular idiom.” This is tho com* 
plaint in regard to the interpreters of the High Court, many of whom have been 
brought up and educated outside Bombay. They are fairly acquainted with the 
English languago, hut they are sadly ignorant of the idiom oi the vernacular 
languages into which they aro supposed to translate the questions of judge and 
counsel. So, too, on the appellate side of tho High Court an interpreter often 
finds it difficult to read aloud at sight with any degroo of fluency a vernacular 
document writton in the current handwriting. And yet he may he—and often 
ia*—a B.A. of our University. This is the evil which was apparently in 
Mr. Justice Ranade’s mind when he wrote the words quoted abovo. Of course 
there is another as{>ect of the matter which deserves consideration, and that is 
the subject touohed upon by Mr. Sathe, the Registrar of Native Publications, 
in his oft-quoted Report for 1892. Put in a few words it is this: “The 
intellects that are working to develop the literature of the country do not very 
often belong to the highly educated class, and tho leading intellects do not devote 
much of their time and energy to the enrichment of their vernacular literature 

.Moreover, having reoeived their education in the English language, 

the study of which takes up much of their school and college course, very fow 
of them (graduates) can write in their vernaculars even on the liberal arts.” 
Which of these much-to-bc-desired ends should be our first and main object ? 
That our graduates may he able to write in their vernaculars both on the liberal 
arts and also on the useful, mechanical and industrial arts, and tho fine ai’ts, 
or that the ordinary educated Hindu gentleman may be able to talk and road 
and write his ourrent vernacular language fluently and correctly ? Surely the 
goal towards which we should at first strain all our efforts is the latter one. 
When that is attained, when an educated Hindu gentleman can talk his own 
vernacular purely, and not with a jargon, when he can read and write it cor¬ 
rectly, and when he can translate from English idiomatically, then the other 
object will be attainable, and we may expect a supply of pure vernacular liter¬ 
ature. 

Let us see thon how far the resolution, which was recently passed in the 
Senate, may be expected to assist in attaining the result which should be our 
first aim ana object. The Bombay University recognises two main divisions of 

b 1879 
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languages—A (Classical) and B (Vernacular). The classical languages are (I) 
Sanskrit, (2) Greek, (3) Latin, (4) Hebrew, (5) Arabic, (6) French, (7) Persian 
and (8) Avesta ard Pahlavi. The Vernaculars are (1) Mahratti, (2) Guzerati, 

(3) Kanarese, (4) Hindustani, (5) Sindhi, and (6) Portuguese. At present 
candidates at the Matriculation examination are examined in English and one 
of the classical (excluding Avesta and Pahlavi or vernacular) languages. In 
English there is one paper containing (1) one or more passages for paraphrase, 
with, as an alternative, one or more passages for translation into English in one 
of the vernaculars; (2) questions in grammar; and (3) an exercise or exercises 
in composition. In the second language, which may be either classical or 
vernacular, there is one paper containing prose passages for translation from and 
into English, and questions in grammar. 

From that stage onwards a candidate for the University degree has no 
opportunity of showing his proficiency in his own vernacular. In the previous 
examination candidates are examined in (1) English, (2) Classical Language, 

(3) Mathematics, (4) History. In tho two papers on English and in the one 
paper in the classical language the examination is entirely conducted in 
English. The same remarks hold good for the intermediate examination, the 
subjects for which are (1) English, (2) Classical Language, (3) Mathematics 
and Physics, and (4) Deductive Logic. Then we come to the examination for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Subjects (1) and (2) are English with com¬ 
position and classical language. There is no use of any vernacular. Lastly, 
we have the Degree of Master of Arts, which a candidate may obtain on the 
expiration of five years from the date of Matriculation, should he pass the 
examination in any one of six branches, the first of which is languages. 

In languages English is compulsory, and there must be one or more of the 
classical or vernacular languages. At present Portuguese, Hindustani 
and Sindhi are not included in the vernaculars in which a candidate may he 
examined for his M.A. degree. They are probably not considered to be 
“ advanced ” vernaculars to which the recent Committee of the Syndicate 
deemed their attention should be oonfined. This is certainly true of the • 
Portuguese language, the use of which as a vernacular among Univer¬ 
sity candidates is restricted. The ease of Hindustani and Sindhi is 
different, and different considerations have to be borne in mind as regards 
these two languages when one is compared with the other. The use of Hindus¬ 
tani is more or less general; Sindhi is confined to the Province of Sind. To avoid 
confusion it will be better at present to leave these languages out of considera¬ 
tion in the argument, but it will be understood that in so doing no discourtesy 
is intended. Confining ourselves then to the three main languages of the Presi¬ 
dency proper—Guzerati belonging to the Northern Division as it is known in 
official circles, Mahratti to the Central, and Kanarese to the Southern Division— 
the question for consideration is whether the regulations above referred to will 
tend to make the ordinary educated Hindu gentleman able to read and write his 
own vernacular correctly and fluently. As shown before in the Matriculation 
examination, assuming that he then exercised his option of taking his vernacular 
as his second language instead of a classical language, he will have had one paper 
containing prose passages for translation from and into English and questions in 
grammar. Then for four years he will be busily engaged wvth subjects in which 
his vernacular can have no place. Is it to be expected that in his fifth year of 
University study he will return to his vernacular and prepare himself for ques¬ 
tions on the several books to be taken up by him, including points of scholarship, 
comparative philology, criticism, and the history of literature ? Those will 
be the subjects of his 3rd and 4th papers. (See page 67 of the current 
University Calendar.) Where are the professors who are to guide him in this 
coarse of study ? It has been said that this objection need not be considered, 
because the recognition of the vernaculars in the M.A. degree will alone create 
a demand, w'hich will surely in due time be easily supplied by special endow¬ 
ments and other agencies. The accuracy of this proposition may he doubted, 
but let it pass ; it is, to quote an expression used by the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts “ in the lap of the future.” But how about the students ? Will an 
impression be made on the ordinary educated Hindu gentleman. No doubt, if 
a certain number of scholars come forward and make critical and scholarly 
examination of their languages, and write good books in their languages, no one 
can deny that this will be to the advantage of their communities. But it is 
submitted that this is not the main object in view. Will these scholarly critics 
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improve the ordinary Hindu gentleman ? A glance at the University lists will 
show that the proportion of B.A. graduates who proceed to the M.A. degree is 
exceedingly small. Then of these all do not go out in “ languages.” Within 
the last ten years fifty-six successful candidates did so. Of these besides English 
twenty took Persian, fifteen Sanskrit and eleven Latin. Of those forty-six how- 
many would have taken their vernacular in lieu of, or in addition to, their 
second language ? But quite apart from the fact that the “ real scholars ” 
will be very few who will devote themselves to the higher study of their 
own vernaculars, and will be of incalculable service in developing in after¬ 
life still further the resources of their mother-tongue, the question which is 
one of urgency is not whether these real scholars will bring honour to the 
University, but whether they will in ordinary daily life have an appreciable 
eftect on the present pernicious practice, as shown in the fact that the ordinary 
educated Hindu gentleman very often cannot read and write his own vernacular 
fluently and correctly. They may be learned in comparative philosophy, criti¬ 
cisms and the history of literature; but in their ordinary life will they stem the 
tide which is having such a deteriorating influence on the vernaculars of this 
Presidency ? It is unnecessary to elaborate other points which must occur to 
any one who ponders over this subject. Thus, with reference to the fact that 
our University students are now asked to drop the study of their vernaculars 
for four years, and then to resume them in an avanced stage, it is not inapt to 
quote the following extract from a representation made to the University some 
years ago:—* * It would indeed be without precedent in the past history of 
education to lay down a curriculum in which a language is omitted for years 
to be taken up again when higher examinations are held.” 

Be that as it may, the Senate has deliberately resolved that the three 
principal vernaculars of the Presidency shall bo optional subjects in the examina¬ 
tion for the M.A. degree. It is not likely, nor is it to be wished, that Govern¬ 
ment will veto such a clearly expressed opinion. The question, which is now of 
pressing importance, is, having erected the pinnacle, which in a marvellous 
manner hangs suspended in mid air, how can we best buildup to it and so make 
the edifice complete ? The subject is one which requires most careful handling, 
and if we are to profit by past experience we must bo careful to avoid certain 
pit-falls. Thus tliere is the difficulty in regard to those students who have no 
vernacular among the Indian vernaculars. This is true of the European or 
Eurasian students, and possibly it may be held to apply to Pars is, among whom 
the habit of speaking Guzerati in their homes is said to he becoming less. 
Then we must reckon, with the clearly expressed opinion of the Senate, that 
candidates, between their Matriculation and B.A. degree, shall not have appre¬ 
ciable burdens laid upon them in addition to the course of studies which they 
have already to undertake. These and similar considerations point to the fact 
that reform is ouly practicable in an earlier stage of a student’s career; in short, 
that wo should work in the directions indicated by the late Divan Bahadur 
Manibhai Jasbbai in his “Memorandum on our Vernaculars” published in 1899. 
His object was improvement in the course of studies leading up to the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination. But, in brief, the argument is that the study of English is 
begun too soon before the student has thoroughly learnt his own vernacular. 
As the Reverend Mackichan said: “ It is the early use of English as a medium of 
school study that is driving out or corrupting the vernaculars. ” And as he said in 
another place, “ the truth is that the evil which has led to the neglect of the ’ 
vernaculars by University men begins at a much earlier stage in the career of 
the students, and the cure must be sought in a revision of our methods of High 
School education and not a modification of the University curriculum.” 
Surely the time has now come when this matter should be taken up in earnest. 
In no quarter is there any proposal to “kill the vernaculars with kindness.” 
But those who do love this country, its peoples, and their languages, are anxious 
that some steps should be taken as soon as possible to ensure that the ordinary 
student when closing his school career, either by entering the University 
through the portal of Matriculation, or by passing the University School Final 
Examination, shall be compelled to show that he has a thorough knowdedge of 
his own vernacular, not a critical, philological, or literary knowledge, but a 
sound acquaintance with the grammar and idioms of the language, andau ability 
to read and write it fluently. At present both in the School Einal and the 
Matriculation one of the Indian vernaculars is only an optional subject. 
It is suggested that for all Hindus it should be compulsory, and that there 
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should be some change in the present system which fails to ensure a scholarly 
knowledge on the part of the student of hia vernacular before leaving the 
High School. Whether the change should be on the lines suggested by the 
late Divan Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai is a matter for careful inquiry. Also 
there is the question how far the University should be ordered to take action, 
and how much should depend upon the efforts of individuals or associations 
of persons outside the University. In regard to the University it would appar¬ 
ently suffice to revert to the policy which was so highly commended by the 
Chancellor in the first Convocation address delivered nearly forty years ago 
on the 28th April 1862. His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere said : 

“ I find that in 1859 the first Matriculation Examination was held, when 
“ 132 candidates presented themselves. Of these, only twenty-two passed. The 
“ cause of so small a proportion succeeding will be fresh in the recollection of all 
“ who took an interest in the Uuiversity at that period. It was found that a 
“ great number of the candidates, who would have been well qualified for admis- 
“ sion if judged simply by the progress they had made in those branches of learn- 
“ ing which were to be the subjects of their University studies, were yet deficient 
“ in a complete and scholar like knowledge of their own mother-tongue. I for one 
“ while regretting the disappointment entailed on many an anxious and zealous 
“ student, cannot regret the decision at which the Examiners of that period 
“ arrived, that a knowledge of the student’s own vernacular language should be 
“ required as indispensible in anyone who applies for admission to this Univer¬ 
sity.” 

In the following year the Vice-Chancellor, Sir A. Grant, carried in the 
Senate the resolution that in all language examinations after Matriculation the 
University should recognise, besides English, none but classic languages. 
] t is unnecessary to dwell on the reasons which were urged in support of that 
i esolution; some of them have no force in the present day. But the point 
which must not bo lost sight of is that it was not intended to abolish the 
vernaculars from the Matriculation. On the contrary, as the author of the 
scheme explained, “ what is proposed is that the Universities should continue 
to examine candidates for Matriculation in the vernaculars as at present. This 
is desirable, because by so doing the University will test the efficiency of school 
teaching throughout the country. She will ascertain that each candidate is 
able to translate into his own tongue the ideas which he has acquired in rough 
English.” And in the debate Dr. Wilson dwelt on the necessity of making it 
“ imperative on all Indian students to pass an examination in their vernacular 
when they offer themselves for Matriculation, as strongly urged by Lord 
Elphinstone, the first Chancellor of this University.’’ And Mr. West, while 
illustrating the same points, mentioned that he had himself met with students in 
the mofussil who while attaining profieienoy in English had quite lost the use 
of their own language, except for such homely purposes as buying their dinners 
or scolding their wives: they were unable to write or even to read the most 
ordinary letter in the common written character. 

These being the facts, it can he easily understood why Mr. (now Sir James) 
Peile, when Director of Publio Iustruction, urged on the University that every 
candidate for Matriculation, whether he takes up a classic beside or not, should 
be required to satisfy the examiners in the paper set and oral examinations held 
in his vernacular. As Mr. Peile said “ a great deal of labour in this Depart¬ 
ment will not be as effective as the adoption of this simple regulation by the 
University.” But the Syndicate did not feel themselves able to aocedo to the 
proposal. They said: “ The vernaculars have, after much deliberation and 
disoussion, been excluded from the higher examinations of the University; they 
are not studied in any of the recognized Colleges, and the Syndicate are of 
opinion that by placing them on the same footing as the classical languages in 
the regulations for the Matriculation Examination, the University does all it oan 
be expected to do for their encouragement.” This, then, is how the matter 
stands. The “ advanced ” vernaculars are now not excluded from the highest 
examination of the University. The question is not whether the University 
has done all it can be expected to do for their “ encouragement,” hut whether it 
should take its part in ensuring that the ordinary educated Hindu gentleman 
should be able to speak and read and write his own mother-tongue fluently and 
correctly. 


V. 0. 



The Honourable Mr, Justice E. T, CANDY. 


Note by Mr, Justice Candy, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
on Section XII oj the Act of Incorporation, 

As these papers have again come through ray hands, I will, at the risk of 
prolixity, set out the salient points, some of which are in danger of being over¬ 
looked, 

1. Section VIII of the three Acts, Act II of 1857 for Calcutta, Act XXII 
of 1857 for Bombay, Act XXVII of 1857 for Madras, incorporating the three 
Universities respectively, provides that the Senate shall have full power from 
time to time to make and alter any by-laws and regulations (so as the same be 
not repugnant to law, or to the general objects and provisions of this Act) 
touching the examination for the degrees and the granting of the same, and 
touching the qualifications of the candidates for degrees, and the previous course 
of instruction to be followed by them, and the preliminary examinations to be 
submitted to by them, 

2. Section XII of the same Acts provides that, except by special order of 
the Senate, no person shall be admitted as a candidate for the degree in the 
various Faculties unless he shall present to the Senate a Certificate from one of 
the Institutions authorized in that behalf by the Governor in Council to the 
effect that he has completed the course of instruction prescribed by the Senate 
in the by-laws to be made by them under the power in that behalf given by 
this Act. 

3. The close connection between Sections VIII and XII of the Acts is very 
marked. Section VIII gives power to the Senate to make by-laws touching 
the previous course of instruction to be followed by candidates for degrees, and 
the preliminary examinations to bo submitted to by such candidates for degrees; 
while Section XII refers pointedly to the power so givon to make such by-laws, 
and provides that every candidate for a degree must first present a Certificate 
from an authorized Institution that he has completed the course of instruction 
laid down in such by-laws. 

4. These sections were in 1898 judicially interpreted by the Bombay High 
Court (I. L. K. 23 Bom. 465). It was held that the expression “ Candidates 
for degrees ’’ means in Section VIII candidates at any examination, preliminary 
or final, leading up to a degree, but that in Section XII it means simply candi¬ 
dates for the final examination for a degree. The Chief Justice, the late Sir L. 
Kershaw, said (page 471) :—“ I do not agree with the arguments with regard 
to the whole of the examinations having to be passed before the student becomes 
a candidate for the degree of B.A. I agree with the interpretation of my 
learned brother.” 

Parsons J., said (page 472):—“In Section VIII of the Act the expression 
‘ Candidates for degrees ! apparently means all persons who make use of the 
University with the object of obtaining a degree.” But the same meaning was 
not attached by him to the expression in Section XII. To the argument that 
the words in Section XII meant that no person should be admitted to any 
examination which was prescribed for a degree, unless he produced the necessary 
certificate from an “ authorized ” Institution Parsons J. said (page 473):—• “ To 
suit this argument we should have to read the section as providing that no person 
shall be admitted as a candidate for any examination, preliminary or final, 
prescribed for the degree, without a certificate that he has completed the course 
of instruction prescribed down to the stage at which he has arrived, or for the 
examination at which he is about to present himself. This would, I think, be 
doing great violence to the words of the section as they stand.” It was, 
therefore, held that the certificate mentioned in Section XII (“ and one only is 
mentioned”) was a certificate to be given solely at the final examination for the 
degree ; and “ it follows that a certificate is not required by that section or by 
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any other provision of law for the previous examination, which is a preliminary 
one made by by-laws under Section VIII of the Act.’* 

5, The above is the only interpretation hitherto given by any of our High 
Courts regarding any sections of the Acts of Incorporation. Though not binding 
on the other High Courts, it would possibly be followed by them. Mr. Justice 
Michell, officiating Judge of the Madras High Court, says that he would have 
given the same decision. 

Let us, then, see how it affects the existing by-laws and regulations of the 
three Universities. 

6. In Bombay for 40 years Section XII of the Act has been utterly ignored. 
There is no allusion to it in any of the by-laws and regulations till last year, 
1898, when the attention of Government was called to the point. This is fully 
explained in the letter from the Government of Bombay to the Government of 
India, No. 129, 28th January 1&99, so I need not repeat. In Bombay we 
simply have Institutions “ recognized ” by the Senate. Of the “ preliminary 
examinations ” prescribed by the Senate in the “ previous course of instruction ” 
to be followed by “ a candidate for a degree in Arts/’ the “ Previous Examina¬ 
tion ” is one. By Regulation 11 (page 44 of the Bombay University Calendar 
for 1898-1,9) no undergraduate will be admitted to this examination, unless he 
shall have kept two terms at a College or Institution recognized in Arts, and 
unless he produce satisfactory testimonials under Form G. This Form is to be 
found at page 507 of the same Calendar, and is to be signed by the Head of the 
College or Institution at which the student may have attended. It certifies 
that the candidate has kept the tv T o terms required by the Regulation. Thus 
all that is necessary is that the Institution, the Head of which grants the above 
certificate, is “ recognized in Arts/* The Regulations of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity for such “ recognition ” are to be found at p >ge 247 of the same Calendar. 
The “ recognition ” is simply by the Senate. There is no mention of sanction 
or authorization by Government. And though, as shown by 1 ( b) of the Regu¬ 
lations, the primary intention was that no Institution should be “ recognized ” 
unless it had the means of educating up to the standard of the highest degree in 
the Faculty in which recognition is desired, yet it was subsequently found 
necessary to add a Regulation (No. 3) permitting the Senate to rocoguizo an 
Institution for the purpose of a particular examination or examinations only. 
Thus, to take a concrete instance, in the list of recognized Institutions to be 
found at pages 247-8 of the same Calendar, No. VI is the Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur, which is “ recognized in Arts ” for the purpose of the Previous and 
Intermediate Examinations. This College has also been “ authorized ” by Gov¬ 
ernment under Section XII of the Act; but under the High Court decision such 
authorization is a dead letter and meaningless. Being an Institution, unable 
to give a certificate that a candidate has completed the course of instruction 
prescribed up to the final examination for the degree, it requires no authorization 
by Government, and can send candidates up for the Previous aud Intermediate 
Examinations simply on the strength of the fact that it has been “ recognized ,f 
by the Senate. That was exactly the ease of the “ Collegiate Institution,’* 
which came before the Bombay High Court, and resulted in the decision 
abovo quoted. The Rajardm College, Kolhdpur, is, it is believed, absolutely 
free from Government control. The Mahardja may at any time dispense with 
the services of its present Principal, and appoint some one, whose aim may btj 
to inculcate in its students hostility to the British Government. According to 
the present Regulations (page 247) the Senate even cannot withdraw its “ recog¬ 
nition ” unless the Iiajardm College changes its course of instruction or ceases 
to educate up to the University standard. If the present state of things is 
allowed to continue, the situation may at any time become intolerable. 

7. Let us now turn to the Calcutta Regulations, and see how far they are 
affected by this decision of the Bombay High Court. There the “ Pirst Exam¬ 
ination in Arts ” answers to our “ Previous ”. By Regulation No. 2, page 28 of 
the Calendar for 1899, any undergraduate may be admitted to this examination 
provided he has proseouted a regular course of study in an “affiliated” Institu¬ 
tion for not less than two academical years after passing the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion (answering to our Matriculation). By Regulation 3 every candidate shall 
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send his application with a certific ite in the form entered in Appendix A, 
which is to be found at page 82 of the same Calendar. It is to be signed by 
the Principal or Head Master of the “ affiliated ” Institution in which the can* 
didate has studied, and certifies that the candidate has completed in one or 
more of the “ affiliated ” Institutions the course of instruction provided by the 
University for the F.A. Examination. Turning now to page 78 of the same 
Calendar, we find the Rules for “affiliation.” In Calcutta, Colleges are 
“ affiliated,” while schools sending up candidates for the Entrance (Matricula¬ 
tion) Examination are “recognized.” But—and this is the important point— 
both to “ affiliation ” and to “ Recognition ” the foot-note is appended “ See Section 
XII.” Thus the Calcutta Regulations imply in the clearest possible terms that 
a “ Candidate for a degree” in Section XII of the Act includes candidates 
both for the Entrance (Matriculation) and also for the Preliminary Exarninati m 
(such ns the Previous or First Examination in Arts), prescribed by the Senate 
under Section VlII as among the Preliminary Examinations to be submitted to 
by candidates for degrees. Such candidates must under the Calcutta Regula¬ 
tions produce certificates from Institutions authorized under Section XII 
of the Act. But according to the High Court decision such an idea is contrary 
to the provisions of the Act, which requires only one certificate from an 
“ authorized ” Institution, and that is when a candidate appears for his final 
examination for his degree. To require under Section XI[ of the Act a candi¬ 
date for the Previous or First Examination in Arts at Calcutta to produce 
a certificate from an authorized Institution, is to do what tho Bombay High 
Court declares is contrary to the provisions of Section XII which requires no 
such c irtificate from such candidates. The only other points to be noticed in 
regard to the Calcutta Rules of “ affiliation ” (“ See Section XII ”) are that the 
Rules contemplate an Institution being affiliated in a department of Arts and the 
other Faculties, and not necessarily up to the standard of the degree in each 
Faculty, and that (unlike Bombay) the power of affiliation rests under the sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor General in Council with the Syndicate, and the power of 
withdrawal, for any reason, rests with the Senate on the recommendation of the 
Syndicate and with the sanction of the Governor General in Council. As to the 
first point, attention may be called to the lists at page 2i0 et seq. of the Calendar. 
Thus, for instance, in Arts there are 45 Institutions affiliated up to the B.A, 
standard and 30 affiliated “ up to the First Arts standard.” According to the 
High Court decision, those latter 30 Institutions require under the Act no 
authorization by Government according to Section XII. The Regulations do not 
expressly provide for certificates in the ease of candidates for Preliminary Exam¬ 
inations being given by the Hoads of Institutions authorized under Section XII. 
Even if they did, the question would arise whether such Regulations would not 
be ultra vires as going beyond the Act which, it has been held, requires no certifi¬ 
cate from an authorized Institution in the case of candidates for Preliminary 
Examinations. Further, there is this difficulty : according to the High Court 
decision, theo .ly Institution, which can be “authorized ” under SectionXII, is 
an Institution which can give a certificate that a candidate has completed the 
course of instruction up to the,^«aZ examination for a degree. Then, the 30 
Institutions at pages 240-1 of the Calcutta Calendar, which can only givo certi¬ 
ficates up to the First Arts standard, cannot he “ authorized ” under Section 
XII. Therefore if “ affiliated ” on pages ; 8, 78 and 82 of the Calcutta Calendar 
means “authorized,” the Calcutta Regulations are.useless so far as institutions 
teaching up to less thau the degree standard are concerned. Now that the 
decision of the Bombay High Court has by the medium of the Indian Law 
Reports reached Calcutta, it may be taken as extremely probable that some 
member of the Senate of the Calcutta University will give voice to the obvious 
difficulties which arise in attempting to reconcile the Regulations with the Act 
as judicially interpreted. 

8. Let us now turn to the Madras Regulations. At page 46 of the Madras 
University Calendar for 18;)8-‘J9 we find the Regulations regarding the lirst 
Examination in Arts (answering to our Previous Examination in Bombay). By 
Regulation 141 (page 47) each candidate must forward “ a certificate in the form 
hereinafter prescribed from the head of some College authorized in that behalf 
by the Government of Fort St. George in Counoil to the effect that he has> 
attended an authorized College or Colleges for a period of, at least, four terms 
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after passing the Matriculation or other accepted Examination, and has completed 
the course of instruction prescribed by this University.” 

A comparison of these words with the language of Sections VIII and XII 
of the Act makes it clear that the framers of this Regulation thought that Sec¬ 
tion XII did apply to candidates for Preliminary Examinations (suck as the 
First Examination in Arts) as well as for final examinations for degrees. This is 
made still more clear on looking at “ tha form hereinafter prescribed.” It is to 
be found at page 133 of the same Calendar under the heading (page 132)—* 
“ Certificates required under Section XII of the Act of Incorporation.” But 
according to the Bombay High Court decision, no certificates are required 
under Section XII of the Act of Incorporation, except in the case of candidates 
for th e final examination for the degree. Therefore, the Madras By-laws and 
.Regulations are in this respect not in accordance with the Act of Incorporation. 
Further, on turning to the “Rules of affiliation” of the Madras University 
(same Calendar, page 131), we find that “ in the Faculty of Arts Institutions 
shall be affiliated as second-grade or as first-grade Colleges, the former being 
entitled to enter students for the first Examination in Arts only, the latter for 
both the First Examination in Arts and the Bachelor of Arts degree Examina¬ 
tion.” There are (pages 141, 142) no less than 38 of these second-grade Colleges, 
while there are 15 first-grade, and according to the High Court decision these 38 
second-grade Colleges cannot be “ authorized ” under Section XII of the Act, 
for they cannot give a certificate that a candidate has completed the course of 
instruction up to the final examination for the degree. The Madras University 
By-law is, therefore, to say the least, ineorrect, when it says that a candidate for 
the First Examination in Arts coming from a second-grade College must pro¬ 
duce a certificate required under Soction XII of the Act of Incorporation to the 
effect that he has kept so many terms and has completed the course of instruc 
tion prescribed by the University. 

9. What then is the appropriate remedy for this state of things ? It is 
submitted that the only remedy, which will effectually remove all difficulties, is 
an amendment of Section XII of the three Acts of Incorporation. The oppor¬ 
tunity can bo taken of making the language of the section clearer in other 
respects : thus, e.g., it may be shown that the certificate required from a candi¬ 
date is to be produced before he presents himself for examination. Thus the 
amended section may run :— 

“ Except by special order of the Senate no person shall be admitted as 
a candidate for the Final Examination for a degree, or for any of the Prelimi¬ 
nary Examinations to be submitted to by candidates for degrees, unless he 
shall present .... a certificate from one of the Institutions authorized 
in that behalf by .... to the effect that he has completed the course 
of instruction prescribed, &c.” 

If Section XII is amended as above shown, then no question can in future 
arise regarding the By-laws and Regulations of the Calcutta or Madras Univer¬ 
sities. At present, as I have indicated, according to the Bombay High Court 
decision grave difficulties may at any time arise in regard to those By-laws and 
Resolutions. 

10. Amendment of Section XII was the course proposed by the Govern - 
ment of Bombay to the Government of India in their letter No. 129 of 28th 
January 1899. But the Government of India have replied (No. 294 of 29th 
June 1899) that a certain suggestion of the Syndicate’s Committee of the Madras 
University affords a solution of the difficulty by which recourse to legislation 
may be avoided. The suggestion is that the Senate of the Bombay University 
should under Sectiou VIll of the Act make a by-law providing that persons 
presenting themselves for examination in any of the preliminary examinations 
must present a certificate from one of the institutions specified in Section XII— 
that is to say, an institution authorized by the Governor in Council to give the 
certificate as to the completion of the whole course of instruction required for 
admission to the Final Examination—to the effect that they have gone through 
a certain course of instruction. 



11. There are the following objections to this proposed solution of the 
difficulty :— 

(a) It purports to meet the difficulty only in Bombay. It leaves the 
difficulties in Calcutta and Madras untouched. 

( b ) It is doubtful whether a majority could be obtained in the Bombay 
Senate to pass such a by-law. There is a powerful party in the Senate of 
the Bombay University whose object is to free educational institutions 
from Government control. The members of this party would be sure to 
oppose such a by-law in the Senate, and a disagreeable debate would ensue. 

(c) If such a by-law were passed by the Senate and sanctioned by 
Government, the same party would take the earliest opportunity of testing 
its legality in a Court of Law. That is just what they did in the ease of 
Mr. Karkaria’s “ Collegiate Institution,” which resulted in the decision of the 
Bombay High Court. There was no sympathy with Mr. Karkaria; the motive 
was.simply to show that all institutions teaching up to less than the degree 
standard are free from Government control. We should have, then, fresh 
proceedings in the High Court; and with the greatest respect for the Acting 
Advocate Gener al I feel sure that the point is at least arguable Section VJ11 
of the Act says that the by-laws and regulations must he not repugnant to 
law, or to the general objects and provisions of this Act. Section XII as 
judicially interpreted says that a certificate from an “ authorised ” insti¬ 
tution can be demanded from a candidate once only, and that at tire time 
of his final examination for his degree. A by-law that candidates for 
degrees must prepare themselves throughout at certain institutions recog¬ 
nised by the Senate would, as the Aetmg Advocate General shows, be not 
repugnant to the general provisions of the Act. But he does not apparently 
appreciate the distinction between “recognised by the Senate” and 
“authorized by Government under Section XII of the Act.” It is com¬ 
pelling a candidate for a degree to produce at every examination a certi¬ 
ficate which, according to the High Court decision, the Act provides shall 
bo demanded from him once only, which is not consonant with the spirit, 
of the Act. The Acting Advocate General says that the mere fact that an 
extra burden in the matter of education is imposed by a by-law over and 
above the Statutory burden is not in itself a sufficient reason for holding 
such by-law to be bad as contrary to the Act (See Bury vs. Cherryholm, 
L, R., 1 Ex., Div, 457). An examination of the case quoted by Mr. Scott 
shows that it is clearly distinguishable from the present case. It was 
not in that case the question whether a certain by-law was repugnant 
to the provisions of the Act under which the by-law was made. On the 
contrary, the question was simply whether the by-law was inconsistent with 
one of its own clauses. Thus, the Workshop Regulation Act, 1807, pro¬ 
vides that a child may not be set to work unless he attends school ten 
hours at least during each week. Then in 1870, the Education Act was 
passed, by which by-laws when sanctioned were to have the same effect 
as if they were enacted in the Statute, One of tha by-laws in question 
expressly provided that nothing should bo of any effect, in so far as it may 
he contrary to anything contained in any Act for regulating the education 
of children employed in labour. Thus the question was whethor the by¬ 
law, providing that all children of a certain age must attend school for the 
full time that the school is open, was contrary to the Workshop Regulation 
Act of 18G7- It was held that it was not. If the provision of the Work¬ 
shop Regulation Act had been to the effect that “ every child who is em¬ 
ployed in a Workshop shall atteud school for ten hours in every week, and 
no more,” then no doubt the by-law would be contrary to the provisions 
of the Workshop Regulation Act, 1807 ; but this is not so; for the pro¬ 
vision of the Workshop Regulation Act is simply that the child must attend 
school ten hours at least in every week. If the Education Act, 1870, had 
provided that every child need attend school for nine hours only in every 
week, then no doubt the by-law would have been bad. So hero, the Act 
provides that a particular kind of certificate can only be demanded from a 
candidate for a degree at olio particular in his “ course of instruction.’’ 
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The proposed by-law alters that, and says that this particular kind of 
certificate must be produced by the candidate at each and every stage of 
his course of instruction. I think I have said enough to show that the 
question whether the proposed by-law would be good or bad is certainly 
arguable. Is it wise to invite further litigation ? 

(d) Lastly, the result of such a by-law, if passed and sanctioned, will 
be to shut up all Colleges not teaching up to the degree standard. As the 
certificate required from candidates at preliminary examinations would 
have to be. given by “ authorized ” institutions only, and as the only insti¬ 
tutions which can be “ authorized ” are institutions which teach up to the 
degree standard, the result is that “ second grade ” institutions in Bombay 
must dose their doors. For, as it is obvious" that the Head of an Institution 
granting the certificate can only do so for the students who have studied 
in that institution, the result will be that we can only have Degree Colleges 
in Bombay Presidency. 


30th August 1890. 


E. T. CANDY. 



Sir BHALCHANDRA KRISHNA, Kt., L.M. 


Written Statement of Evidence given before the Indian Universities' 
Commission, on the 28th February 1902. 
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I.—Teaching University.— The Bombay University, like its sisters of 
Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad and Punjab, is a mere examining body. I should 
much like it, if it could be made a teaching University, since by "doing so its 
efficiency would be considerably enhanced. As in European Universities, the 
actual personal instruction in Colleges should be entrusted to tutors. A select 
number of Professor’s of special eminence, while serving in the Colleges, should 
he recognised as being attached to the University. Candidates for degrees 
should be required to hear a course of lectures from such recognised Professors. 
The system of instruction, in which a hundred or more students gather in one 
class room and listen to a Professor’s lecture, is highly defective, whether for 
discipline or for knowledge. Instruction to be effective must be personal and 
direct. The teacher and the pupil must come into close contact. Such a thing 
is not feasible in the unwieldy classes that are now generally observable in 
Colleges. To meet this difficulty the students should be distributed in batches 
and each hatch given into the charge of a tutor or a fellow. Besides the tutors 
there may be a class of lecturers or demonstrators, who may carry on the 
work of the tutors on a higher plan, conveying instruction to larger groups and 
by more comprehensive methods such as demonstration and experiment. The 
Professors should be a yet higher class of teachers, who should be men of 
superior standing in their respective subjects. There may be inter-collegiate 
lectures as well as University lectures, the Professors in the different Colleges, 
forming, so to say, one corporation of learned men and jointly working in the 
cause of education and learning. Besides this I would also advocate the founda¬ 
tion of chairs at the University for the purpose of delivering lectures on special 
subjects similar to the chair of Agricultural Chemistry which was founded in 
connection with this University for the whole of Iudia in 1888. Eminent 
and highly qualified experts may also be invited from England, as was sug¬ 
gested by Lord Beav in his speech as Chancellor of this University in 18S8-89* 
to give a course of lectures at our Universities. Such a provision for post¬ 
graduate instruction will stimulate higher education in India in the real sense, 
iteferring to outside teaohers Lord Reay said : “ Occasional teaching of tills kind 
would in any faculty not only benefit the students, but graduates and others 
would secure thereby a fresh impetus to their whole intellectual life. If wo 
could have induced Lord Herschell and Mr. Bryce to give us, while they were 
here, some of the treasures of their store of knowledge, we should certainly 
have been the better for it, even though no examination tested the results. I 
■shall not fail to communicate with my University friends on the subject. It is 
e 1837—1 
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a great mistake to confine higher teaching to those who occupy chairs. The 
University .should seize every opportunity of opening its doors to those whose 
learning can be made available, even though it is only for a short period. As 
long as excellence is reached, it matters very little what the nature of the 
connection is of the lecturer with the University.” 

II. — The constitution of the Senate. —The Act of Incorporation of this- 
University fixed the number of Fellows at 28, excluding the Chancellor. The 
number rose to its highest point at 333 in 1897-98. The present number 
is 293. I am of opinion that the number of Fellows may well be limited to 
150. One way of limiting the number of Fellows is to make the Fellowship 
tenable for a fixed term, making the holders eligible for re-election. The 
qualifications for a Fellowship should be : (a) high academic attainments, (b) 
conspicuous distinction in the higher walks of life, and (<?) special benefactions. 
Under (a) I would include (1) educationists and scholars, (2) Professors in the 
different Colleges, and (3) distinguished graduates of Indian or other Universities. 
Class (5) would provide for successful merchants, soldiers and others who, 
though not belonging to any University, will be valuable advisers as practical 
business men. Class (c) would furnish scope for the recognition of wealth and 
benevolence. The disqualifications for keeping office after nomination or election 
should he (a) non-attendance at 50 per cent, of the meetings of the Senate in any 
given period, (5) insolvency, and (c) grave misconduct. As regards the appoint¬ 
ments of Fellows, I would suggest that (a) 50 per cont. should be nominated 
by Government, (0) 30 per cent, should be elected by the Senate in the 
different Faculties (Arts 10, Law 5, Medicine 7, and including Agriculture 
Engineering 8), and (c) 20 per cent, should be elected by graduates. 

III. — The Syndicate. —This body has no statutory existence by the Act of 
Incorporation of this University, but has been called into being under the bye¬ 
laws. I think it should have a statutory sanction and the law should define its 
powers in the same manner as those of Managing Committees of other’ corpo¬ 
rate bodies. The original number of Syndics was II including the Vice- 
Chancellor, but by a resolution of the Senate in 1 897 which was sanctioned by 
Government, the Deans of the Faculties wore added to that body raising the 
total number to I a. The method of election of the Deans and the Syndics has, 
1 believe, worked well and requires no alteration except in one respect, viz., that 
the actual teaching elements of the Colleges should, if possible, receive yet greater 
representation. 

The office of the Vice-Chancellor should, I think, ho elective. In 1887 tlie 
proposal was made in a draft Act framed by Mr. Justice West, but the scheme 
of the Act fell through apparently for want of approval of the Government. 
Now that the whole constitution of the University is under revision, the ques¬ 
tion of making the Vice-Chancellor’s office elective may well he considered. 
Such offices in European Universities are invariably elective. In India, at 
that time when Universities were first established there was a total absence of 
eligible men. Even the principle of election was then unknown. After a life 
of nearly fifty years of the University and the expansion of the principle of elec¬ 
tion in other directions, it is high time the University adopts the principle in 
filling its highest executive offiee. 

IV. —The appointment of Examiners, —In past time Examiners were appoint¬ 
ed liy selection made by the Syndicate out of regard to recognized ability. The 
system now in vogue is to invite applications and to make a selection from 
among the applicants. This system facilitates choice and possibly enlarges the 
scope of selections, but it works injuriously in two ways. It deprives the 
University of the services of those who are really capable but who out of self- 
respect will not come forward as applicants. Secondly, it has opened the door 
to all and sundry to put in their petitions and ply the University authorities 
with importunities. The result has often been to put in young graduates with 
no special qualifications and for whom even the candidates could have little 
respect. This system has caused a variation in the standard of examinations 
and a general demoralization among examiners as well as examinees. An 
examinersliip must not bo treated as a more matter of patronage or easy gain, 
it must ratliev be looked upon as a serious undertaking and as a reward of 
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conspicuous merit, of proved standing and capacity, and special application. 
Examiners should he selected from among the class of persons who should serve 
as ideals to students and fill them with awe and respect. A young graduate 
of two or three years’ standing can hardly fill the position with credit to him¬ 
self or honour to the University. 

V. —The course of Studies .—On this point I shall confine my observations 
to the Medical Faculty and the course of studies at the Grant Medical College. 
The existing degrees in connection with the Medical Faculty are tho U.M. & S. 
and the M.D. The L.M. & S. is commonly looked upon as a license, though 
the University calls it a degree. I think as a degree it is a misnomer. It 
should be abolished and the M.B. degree substituted in its place. I may men¬ 
tion that several attempts were made in times past to substitute the M.B. for 
the U.M. & S., but I regret to say they have failed to bear any fruit. I hope 
the Commission will see its way to effect the reform which has long boon 
sought after by the Native medical profession. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion as regards the standard 
of preliminary education necessary to qualify for the M.B. degree and the 
entrance examination for admission to the Medical College. The standard 
required by the general Medical Council is in some respects lower than the 
Bombay University Matriculation, and the general Medical Council recognises 
the Bombay Matriculation as sufficient qualification for registration as a medi¬ 
cal student. The London University also requires its own Matriculation, and 
the London Matriculation differs from its Bombay analogue in requiring Latin 
as. a compulsory subject and Greek, German, French or some elementary 
science, such as mechanics or chemistry, as an optional subject. I would 
recommend that the additional subjects required at the London Matriculation 
may be insisted on as a test of admission into the Grant Medical College. This 
will obviate the necessity of insisting upon a higher test than the Matriculation. 
Even for the London M.D. no higher test than the Matriculation is requisite- 
The course of studies should likewise be framed on the model of the London 
course. The curriculum of that University includes (1) the Preliminary 
Scientific, (2) the Intermediate Examination, and (3) the M.B. Examination. 
If the Bombay University adopts the London examination it may as well adopt 
the nomenclature of the different degrees. In London B.S. and M.S. are 
awarded to signify proficiency in surgery, and M.B. and M.D, mark proficiency 
iu medicine. 

VI. —The Personnel of the College .—When the Government Medical Col¬ 
lege was established the Professorial staff was selected from the Indian Medical 
Service, because there were very few trained men outside the service available 
at that time. It was thus necessary in tho interests of medical education to 
restrict the field of selection to men from the Indian Medical Service. The 
Professorships were made eonsolvent appointments and their pay was drawn 
from the Medical Service as well as the Educational Department. This system 
led to the dual control of tho Surgeon-General to tho Government of Bombay 
on the one hand and the Director of Public Instruction on the other. The 
former officer lias had invested in him the principal control as regards selection, 
transfer, dismissal, and so forth. The latter officer, although tho head of tho 
Educational Department, has practically very little voice iu the selection of 
Professors. As the officer himself remarked the other day, he is a mere post¬ 
hearer. The important claims of the medical education of this Presidency 
were thus subordinated to the convenience and exigencies of tho Indian Medical 
Service. Professors were shifted from one chair to another at the sweet will ol‘ 
the Surgeon-General to tho great detriment of the College. 

In 3868 tho Government of India proposed to attach certain chairs in the 
Grant Medical College to appointments held hv certain officers in the Presidency, 
and to attach duties to certain full Professorships in addition to the legitimate? 
work of these posts. The proposal was considered by the Faculty of Medicine 
and it was reported to the Syndicate that tho proposed order of Government 
to attach certain chairs in the Grant Medical College to appointments held by 
officers in the Indian Medical Service without reference to their scientific 
at tainments, and to add duties of an incongruous nature to certain other Pro- 
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fessorships, destroys the system of selection to the College chairs, encourages a 
perfunctory discharge of Professorial duties, interferes with tho authority of the 
Principal of the College over its internal discipline and his privilege of recom¬ 
mendation to the chairs, subverts the control of the Director of Public In¬ 
struction over one of the most important educational institutions in his Depart¬ 
ment, and weakens the academical tie between the University and the College. 
The Medical Paculfcy therefore resolved that all Professors should be chosen 
for their scientific claims, that they should be selected from the Medical Service, 
from Europe or from any other source, and that Professors should continue to 
he under the immediate control of the Principal, who is subordinate to the 
Director of Public Instruction. Dr. (now Sir William Guyer) Hunter, in the 
course of an able minute, remarked: “ In consequence of the chairs being 
attached to the Presidency appointments, the system of selection which formerly 
existed is virtually abolished aud scientific attainments are made of secondary 
importance to Military claims. The Professorial duties would, therefore, come 
to be performed in a perfunctory manner as experience has already shown in the 
case of ex-officio Professors. Under these circumstances tho efficiency of the 
Grant Medical College as an educational institution could not fail to be seriously 
impaired.” lie accordingly recommended that, all Professors of the Grant 
Medical College should bo chosen for their scientific attainments, and that they 
should he selected from either the Indian or the British Medical Service or 
from the open profession of medicine. Dr. (now Sir George) Birdwood was 
even more outspoken, as will appear from the following extract from his 
minute : “ I would submit to Government that, with a due regard to the progress 
of University studies in the Grant Medical College, the Principal and Professors 
of tho College should he appointed to the College and he attached to the Sir 
J. J. Hospital on account of their academic qualifications alone or fitness to 
hold the College chairs, being selected from whatever quarters, including the 
services as well as tho open profession of medicine. The most eligible 
candidates offered themselves, and hero parenthetically I would observe, the 
Syndicate cannot allow this paramount question to be hampered by any 
impertinent and irrelevant questions of the interests of the Military Service 
of Government in the Grant Medical College, by which its consideration by 
some of its members is seemingly conditioned and determined. All such 
questions must be faithfully put aside, aud the efficiency of the College as an 
affiliated institution of the University solely and wholly considered.” Dr. 
Birdwood further added that it was as difficult to make Professors of certain 
arbitrarily named Military officers as it was easy to order them to be 
made. The University cordially endorsed this view and submitted to Gov¬ 
ernment that, in the interests of learning and science, tho Principal and Pro¬ 
fessors of the Grant Medical College and the attached J. J. Hospital should be 
appointed solely on the ground of their scientific attainments and teaching 
powers, the choice not being limited to the Bombay Military Service, but the 
best candidates being accepted from whatever quarter they may offer them¬ 
selves. Sir Alexander Grant, then Director of Public Instruction, also observed 
that “ Professorships in the College should he regarded as purely scientific 
appointments, to be filled up irrespectively of the claims of the Military Service.” 

Dr. Henry Cook, one of the best Principals the College lias had the honour 
of being presided over, remarked: “I would strongly advocate that the process 
might be immediately begun by tho appointment of members of the general 
profession as a supplementary staff to the existing hospitals; while I hope the 
time is not far distant when other hospitals may spring up in this city and 
elsewhere, which may he entirely under the management of medical men 
independent of the Medical Service.” According to Dr. Cook “the profession 
has reached a stage when it might lay claim to a share of those public duties 
which, though they should he here, as elsewhere, unpaid, bring with them their 
own reward.” ° 

Another distinguished Principal, Dr. Carter, observed: “It has become 
urgently desirable to appoint a few talented Native tutors and demonstrators 
whose whole time would be devoted to the learners’ benefit.” lie further sug¬ 
gested whether it would not be expedient to nominate an Assistant or Deputy 
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Professor in the more highly technical subjects, who on emergency or as a suc¬ 
cessor could take the place of the full Professor. He remarked : “ The suggestion 
seems not amiss that College Professors he always taken, as they are in the 
chief European Colleges, from amongst the be*t qualified men available wherever 
to be found, and eventually it may happen that a moiety at least of our 
teachers will be thus derived from the alumni of the Grant College, their alnvi 
mater. 

It will be seen from the opinions of these distin 'uished men that tin evil 
of limiting the selection of Professors from the Indian Medical Service had 
groun to a great magnitude. It practically prevented the selection of the best 
men and precluded local talent from coming into prominence. The evil of 
shuffling the Professors from chair to chair had grown intense. Any Professor was 
considered qualified to occupy any chair, and instances have occurred in which 
one Professor was called on to teach such diverse subjects as Anatomy, Botany, 
Materia Medica, Hygiene and Surgery in succession. I leave it to the Com¬ 
mission to judge of the efficiency of such teaching. In 1885 this state of 
things reached an acute stage, when the Native medical profession took up the 
question of medical reform and brought the evils- and defects of the system to 
the notice of Lord Reay, then Governor of Bombay. His Government issued a 
Resolution on the question of medical reform. The principle of those reforms 
was (1) to strengthen the scientific character of the Grant Medical College, 
(2) to create the Eaculty membership of which would constitute the highest 
reward for the professional ability, (3) to ensure the continuity of teaching as 
well as to open up possibilities.of research, and (4) to make the fullest use of the 
splendid opportunities which this city offers to the medical students by throw¬ 
ing the Hospital open to the best men of local profession, so that their 
professional knowledge may benefit the students and they themselves may remain 
in touch with the advance in the medical science. Under this Resolution 
two Professorships, of Pathology and Physiology, were made whole-time 
and the Professors were required to devote themselvos to the cultivation of 
those subjects and were not to be transferred to any other chair. The spirit 
of this Resolution, however, was departed from as soon as Lord Reay left these 
shores and I regret to say there has once more been a relapse of the old abuses. 

During the Government of his successor the Professor of Pathology was 
appointed to the chair of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence and was likewise 
entrusted with the duties of Chemical Analyser to Government, and this was 
done in the face of the fact that there was a highly qualified medical man 
holding the degrees of B.A., B.Sc., andM.D. of this University as Assistant 
Chemical Analyser to take up the post and competent in every respect to occupy 
the chairs of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence. Like instances are occurring 
to the present day. It was in pursuance of Lord Reay’s policy that Dr. Meyer’s 
appointment to the chair of Physiology was made, and it may be noted with 
pleasure that lie inaugurated quite a new era in the method of Physiological 
teaching. It is such Professorships that are wanted, and unless we get for each 
of the principal subjects men who have made a life-study of their respective 
subjects medica] education will not advance in this Presidency. With all 
deference to the Professors at the Grant College, I have respectfully to say that 
the teaching there requires to be made yet more effective and practical. It is 
the absence of such inspiring teaching that is the cause of lack of talent for 
original research that is observable among us. 

I believe the time has come now to change this pernicious system. I 
would suggest that the Professors should be selected from the best men available 
on the ground of efficiency and merit. The Professors and Tutors should bo 
required to have special qualifications for teaching the subjects, as signified 
by their possession of the highest degrees and diplomas or by actual work and 
authorship. The Professors should, as far as practicable, be full-time men. 
They should bo assisted by Graduates holding special Degrees in those subjects. 
All the special branches of medical study which are here at present only in an 
embryo stage should be developed and encouraged, namely, (1) Bacteriology, (2) 
Sanitary Science, (3) Dental Surgery, (4) Diseases of nose, ear and throat, (5) 
Teaching of Infectious Diseases, (ti) Medical Electricity, and the like. With 
b 1837—2 
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a view to secure the best attention of the Professors to the cultivation of their 
respective subjects, some restrictions may he imposed as to the extent of 
consulting practice to be open to them. 

VII. — The method of Teaching. —The number of class lectures may be 
diminished and that of clinical lectures increased, in order that there may be 
more practical instruction available to students. They may be entrusted with 
a greater share of Hospital work than at present. They should be also given 
more practical work in connection with Laboratory study, both Physiological 
and Pathological, as well as external midwifery practice. As to the Professorial 
and teaching staff, I have already suggested that the work should be distributed 
in the first instance among tutors with a select batch of students allotted to 
each. The tutorial work may be taken up at higher stages and improved upon 
by Lecturers and Professors. 

VIII. — College Buildings. —I learn that Government are already alive to 
the increased want of College accommodation and have sanctioned an outlay 
which will in some measure meet the want. But another equally crying want is 
the provision for residential quarters, which has not yet sufficiently engaged the 
attention of the authorities. For medical students residential quarters are an 
absolute necessity. They are valuable not only for the disciplinary and moral 
benefits which usually accrue from residence at the College, but are indispensable 
under the special conditions of study and attendance at the Medical College. 
Their absence so long has been a source of manifold evil. To provide for the 
want of it an effort has been made since last year and a Committee has been 
organised to take steps to accomplish the object. It is to be hoped that Govern¬ 
ment will come to the rescue of this long neglected undertaking and will help 
the movement with bountiful hands. 

IX. — The physical effects of the system of Examinations. —Another point 
which calls for consideration is the general character of the University system of 
teaching and its effects on the physical condition of the students. There have 
been many premature break-down of health which have frequently resulted in 
early death. This subject aroused considerable public attention in 1894, and the 
late Mr. Justice Ranade brought the discussion to an issue by collecting opinions 
and statistics and reading a paper at a public meeting of the Graduates’ Asso¬ 
ciation. There lias not been any decided agreement as to the causes and the 
effects, but the fact of early mortality among graduates lias been a cause of not 
a little uneasiness in the public mind. In my view, among other causes, 
the multiplicity of examinations in all the Faculties put a continual strain upon 
the students, under which those not blessed with robust constitution break down. 
The statistics and other information compiled by the late Mr. Justice Ranade 
and embodied in bis lecture are very valuable, and I respectfully invite the 
attention of the Commission to bis paper. I have myself been struck with 
the want of vitality and staying power among our University men, both during 
the course as well as in after life. The causes of such feebleness of constitution 
deserve to he looked into and remedied, if as is contended they lie in the 
University system. Cramming, continuous hard work, multiplicity of subjects 
and of examinations, the conditions of living and struggle in life, arc some of the 
causes which have conduced to that result. They are not all incident to Univer¬ 
sity life, but such of them as may be remediable ought to be dealt with by the 
Commission. 

The statistics given by the late Mr. J nstice Ranade show that the percent¬ 
age of deaths is higher in proportion as the number of examinations is larger. 
Thus the percentage for M.A., LL.B.’s is 33, wliilo that for M.A.’s is Iff. The 
single degrees of L.C.E., L.M. & S. and B.A. show an average of 4 to 7 per cent. 
To mitigate the evils of the system the late Mr. Justice Ranade proposed two 
remedies: (1) a division of degree examinations into two classes—honours 
and passes; (2) examinations by compartments. The distinction between 
honours and passes has the sanction of the rule in vogue in European Universities. 
The pass examination should be a simpler test, adapted to the average require¬ 
ments of the public service as well as the community in general. The honours 
examination should be a stiffer test, reserved to mark genuine scholarship. The 
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proposal of what has been described as “examinations by compartments ” was 
discussed at several meetings of the Bombay Senate and was formally adopted 
by that body with an overwhelming majority, but it eventually fell through for 
want of Government sanction. Examinations by compartments is not a correct 
description of the proposal. What is intended is that students who pass in some 
subjects at an examination and fail in others should be exempted from appear¬ 
ing in the first set at a fresh examination. Such a distribution of work mav 
lighten the strain in some cases. Any safeguards of proficiency in the way of 
high percentage marks in the passed subjects may he insisted on, but the 
principle as such deserves careful consideration. 

X. —The Registrar .—I would make the Registrar a full-time officer in view 
of the Teaching University. 

XI. —The Board of Studies .—I would have these from the best men, and in 
each Faculty. 

BHALCIIANDRA KRISHNA. 




Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
March 5,1903. 

TO THE SECRETARY, INDIAN UNIVERSITIES’ COMMISSION. 

Sib, 

As desired by the Commission I have endeavoured to form a comparative 
estimate of the subject of Mental and Moral Science as treated at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. It is, however, very difficult to form a definite idea of the 
amount of work and standard expected from students in a speculative subject 
without actually teaching and examining it; and the difficulty is increased by 
the great differences in the ways in which the various curricula are formulated. 
Here we prescribed text-books, whilst at Calcutta and Madras the course is 
largely or almost wholly laid down in the form of a syllabus of subjects. In 
dealing with a syllabus teachers learn by experience (of examinations) what 
should or should not be expected in a way impossible to an outsider. However, 
I have looked through the courses prescribed and some specimens of papers, and 
have arrived at the general conclusion that on the whole, in spite of great 
superficial differences, probably in praotice the results obtained are not very 
dissimilar in the three cases. 

Taking the Calcutta JB.A. Honour course, four papers are set; and so also 
in Bombay. The Calcutta course includes Psychology and History of Philosophy, 
which here belong to the M.A. course : but a certain amount of both enter in¬ 
directly into our B.A. course; and looking to tho amount of reading and average 
difficulty involved I think our B.A. course is probably about on a par with that 
of Calcutta. 

In the Calcutta M.A. course six papers are set, and so also here : and the 
two courses seem to me very fairly parallel. 

In the Madras B.A. course six paper’s are set as against four here, but the 
first of these (on Deductivo Logic) belongs to our Intermediate course. Two 
more deal with Psychology and the History of Philosophy as at Calcutta ; but 
probably on tho whole the amount of work involved is much the same as 
with us. 

Lastly, the Madras M.A. course involves ten papers and a dissertation 
as against five papers and an essay here. But three of these papers seem to be 
on single books, and perhaps involve no more work than one of our papers : 
three more are on Psychology, which is dealt with here in one papor ; two more 
are on Ethics, also dealt with in one paper here. These eight papers therefore do 
not, I think, really cover more ground than three of ours. Then there are two 
papers on Logic, which is not included in our M.A. course : if these are considered 
equivalent to our fourth paper, Bombay is left with one paper to the good. As 
to the dissertation, I do not think an essay written at leisure on a subject chosen 
by the writer can be considered in itself so difficult as one written in the exami¬ 
nation hall on a set subject: but of course I know nothing of the standard 
exacted in these dissertations. On the whole, therefore, though the number of 
papers is so much greater, I do not think the amount of work involved is 
greater than with us here, possibly even not so much. 

I should like to add that when I stated in my evidence that I thought that 
making Logic and Moral Philosophy compulsory would prove fatal to many 
candidates, I was speaking of our present voluntary course, to which I under¬ 
stood the question to refer, and which is too long and too difficult for a general 
subject. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. H. SHARP. 
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Statement presented by Mr. E. M. Masina, F.F.C.S., of the evidence given by 
him before the Universities Commission on Monday the 3rd and Friday 
the 7th March 1902. 

Teaching University.—It is exceedingly desirable that the University of 
Bombay should be a teaching body and not simply an examining body as at 
present. To bring about this change would involve a very serious and most 
difficult question of finances, which can however be simplified or minimized by 
taking on the existing colleges and institutions in the Presidency as recognized 
by the University whether absolutely conducted by Government or aided by 
Government or managed by private enterprize as the basis or component parts 
of the suggested teaching University without making any internal changes in 
them. This suggestion has been made on the same lines as what was proposed 
by the association for promoting the establishment of a teaching University of 
London under the presidency of Lord Iteav in 1884. If the University was 
thus converted into a teaching and an examining body it would decidedly have 
better influence over University education in general throughout the Presidency 
than what it has now in its capacity as an examining body only. That the 
existing professors, lecturers and teachers of the various recognized Colleges and 
institutions should be recognized as University professors, lecturers and teachers. 
And as necessity arises of creating new professorships, lectureships or teacher- 
ships, it should be done by this reformed or remodelled University. The above 
suggestion will also help materially in forming a list of recognized professors, 
lecturers and teachers, and candidates for degrees should be required to receive 
instructions from these recognized teachers. 

If it is impossible to remodel the University in making it a teaching body 
in the wholesale way as suggested above, at all events, a beginning could be 
made in two directions ;— 

(1) In establishing lectureships or teacherships for the subjects con¬ 

nected with the Matriculation or School Final Examination, as for 
instance the teaching of languages like Latin, Greek or German. 
At present the number of candidates who take up these languages 
is very limited and on that account there are some public schools 
which cannot afford to employ the services of a teacher especially 
for the purpose of teaching very few students. Such institutions 
can send their students to these University classes and give a 
certain pecuniary contribution to thorn. 

(2) As already suggested by some of the gentlemen who have given 

evidence previous to me, professorships could be created for teach¬ 
ing the subjects of higher or highest examinations, as for instance 
classes for M.A. students who take up Science or Physics. The 
colleges whose students attend such classes might similarly con¬ 
tribute towards the expenses of such professorships. The M.A. 
students, as I gather from the previous evidences, practically teach 
themselves, and I feel confident that they will readily take advant¬ 
age of the classes as suggested above, 

(3) The University might create Research professorships and so far as 

the Medical Faculty goes there is room for the creation of a chair 
in Pharmacology and Therapeutics, which I am sure will be 
greatly supported by those who advocate the use of Indian drugs 
for medicinal purposes. 

Sphere of Influence. —The sphere of influence of the Bombay University 
should only extend over the Bombay Presidency, and not beyond it, because in 
the latter case, it becomes a very heavy order for the University which it can¬ 
not efficiently carry out. As regards affiliation* of institution, there is no 
necessity of putting down any local limit, and there should be no objection to 
affiliating* institutions beyond the Bombay Presidency, so long as these insti¬ 
tutions fulfil the necessary requirements for affiliation, that is they are up to the 
mark when admitted and that they have kept up to the mark after affiliation. 


•The term affiliation is here used to imply recognition for examination purposes- only.. 
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This extensive sphere of affiliation* if carried out in the proper way tends to 
increase the prestige of the University, and helps the finanoial condition by in¬ 
creasing its income if candidates from these distant affiliated Universities go up 
for our University examinations. 

Constitution of the Senate. —There is no doubt that the present Senate of the 
University has become too large or unwieldy and there is great deal of truth 
that Fellowships have been given merely by way of compliments and that only 
a small number of Fellows attend the meetings of the Senate. The present un¬ 
wieldy condition of the Senate cannot be easily remedied either by a clean sweep 
or gradual transition. At the same time I am of opinion that it is not possible or 
feasible to limit its number. Neither is it necessary to do so, because it is not 
the quantity or the number of the Fellows which must be attended to, but it is 
the quality or qualifications of the Fellow to be selected which must be 
scrupulously tested or seen to. One way of reducing the number of Fellows 
will be to disqualify a Fellow for gross misbehaviour, for insolvency, or if he 
is absent at 30 per cent, of the number of meetings of the Senate held in a year. 
But this last rule cannot be made universal, because it is not always possible 
for the Follows of the University who reside very far away from Bombay, as for 
instance Kathiawar or Sind, to attend the meetings of the Senate regularly. 
Similarly Fellows proceeding on a long leave out of Bombay cannot possibly be 
made to vacate their Fellowships. Under such circumstances the absenting 
Fellows must satisfy the Senate regarding the cause or causes of their absence 
from the meetings, or must have previous permission or sanction of the Senate to 
absent themselves from the meetings of the Senate. Another way of limiting the 
number of Fellows will be to hold elections biennially or at the latest triennially 
and not annually. But the number of Fellows to bo elected should be as small 
as possible, say from six to twelve. Out of these twelve, six should he elected by 
Government, four by the Senate and two by the graduates of ton years’ standing. 
In this election all the different Faculties must be duly represented. Limiting 
the number or suspending the election for several years, say over three years, 
has some disadvantage; for instanee, men of approved merits and abilities cannot 
be electod as Fellows with benefit to the University at a time when their services 
will be most usefully required by the Senate in their deliberations. 

Gentlemen qualified to bo Fellows of the University must be 

(1) Professors, lecturers or teachers in a recognized college or insti¬ 

tution. 

(2) Heads of leading high schools. 

(3) Distinguished graduates of the Bombay or any other University. 

(4) Special benefactors of the University, e.g., one who contributes towards 

the establishment of a professorship or gives a large donation for 
establishing a University laboratory or a similar department. This 
will further help in alleviating or minimizing the financial diffi¬ 
culty of making the University a teaching body. 

The Syndicate. —The existing arrangement is good enough, but it would be 
decidedly to the interest of the University to make the following additions :— 

A. In case the head or principal of the following recognized colleges 

should at any time be not a member of the Syndicate, he must be 
appointed ep-offioio Syndic:— 

1. Elphinstone College, Bombay, 

2. Deccan College, Poona. 

3. Wilson College, Bombay, 

4. St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

5. Fergusson College, Poona. 

6. Dayaram Jethmal Sind College. 

7* Grant Medical College. 

8. College of Science, Pood a. 

B. The Director of Public Instruction, if he is not on the Syndicate, 

*Soe marginal note, page 1. 
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C. The Principal, Elphinstone High School. 

D, A representative of the public high schools. 

In electing Syndics for the various Faculties, one of the two Syndics m ist 
be from the staff of the recognized colleges mentioned above. 

Vice-Chancellor .—If we can succeed in fully remodelling the Senate of 
the University to our entire satisfaction, I would say that the time was there, 
when the Vice-Chancellor should be elected by the Senate and not by the 
Chancellor. 

Faculties and Boards of Studies .—There is no necessity of the suggestion 
that the Faculties should be strengthened by abrogating the rule that every 
Fellow must be assigned to a Faculty. 

It would be decidedly an advantage to appoint Boards of Studies for each 
Faculty. The duties of these Boards should be mainly advisory and the Syndicate 
must consult them on text-books and other matters within their respective 
department. 

University Teaching .—It has been stated that many students begin their 
University course without sufficient knowledge of English to profit by lectures 
they attend. There is great deal of truth in this statement and I am fully 
convinced that this is the result of the present Faulty arrangement of the curricu¬ 
lum and conduct of the Matriculation examination. 

In former years, that is up to 1888, there was always a viva voce or oral 
examination in English, and though the test was applied in a very haphazard 
way candidates came better prepared in English, because the subject was 
taught in those days from a double point of view 

(1st) to pass the written examination test; 

(2nd) to pass the oral examination test, 

and hence English was decidedly more thoroughly taught- than it is done 
now. Then again up to a certain period Paraphrase was made compulsory and 
candidates came similarly better prepared for it. It will be seen that this is 
quite clear from the fact that very few candidates now-a-days try the passage 
for Paraphrase and the large majority go in for the easier portion of the paper, 
viz., translation of a passage from the vernacular language into English. From 
the above, it will therefore be seen that the real cause of the poor knowledge of 
English of the present students joining colleges is the absence of this wholesome 
test. The test is really a good one, but because it cannot be applied properly, 

there is no reason why it should have been condemned as a bad test aud 

abolished. It is much more sensible that the same test should be revived and 
conducted in a better -way, by giving more time to the examiners or by 
appointing a larger number of examiners in English. If this is not possible, 
the standard of the Matriculation English Bhould be distinctly raised and 
brought up to the London Matriculation standard, and now that the Matricula¬ 
tion is hold to be the Entrance Examination into colleges for higher studies, it 
is high time that our present Matriculation curriculum be thoroughly over¬ 
hauled or re-formed and brought up to the requirements of the London 

Matriculation or similar examinations of other well-known Universities as 

suggested above. If these changes are brought about, there will never be any 
cause of the said complaint of the deficient knowledge of English of students 
joining colleges. In support of the oral examination test being a good test I 
beg to bring to the notice of the Commission what holds good in admitting 
matriculated students into the Grant Medical College I have intentionally 
mentioned above that there is good deal of truth and not every truth in 
the above complaint because I have found while teaching the students of Grant 
Medical College of all years that this difficulty of profiting by the lectures they 
attend gradually disappears in the majority of students as they advance in their 
studies; and the fault does not lie altogether at the door of the students. In 
some oases the professors, lecturers or teachers are at fault too, either from 
natural defects in delivery or from want of sufficient tact in putting facts 
before the students. And the truth in the latter statement or explanation will 
be admitted by those who have long experience in teaching, from the fact that 
every good student is not necessarily an equally good or successful teacher. 
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Further proof that this defective knowledge of English is due to the absence of 
the oral test is quite clear from the fact that the complaint has arisen ever 
since the abolition of the test. 

Tho students who usually find difficulty in following tho lectures in the 
beginning of their career aro generally from the Mofussil whore they are very 
little or not at all used to European pronunciations and delivery. This state¬ 
ment of mine, no doubt, supports the view hold by some that English should 
be taught in the high schools and especially in the xVl atriculation class by 
Englishmen, but it cannot be admittod as an absolute truth, for we have heads 
of schools whose knowledge of English, whose delivery and pronunciation of the 
language are in no way inferior to those of Englishmen, and so I am of 
opinion that it is rather a sweeping assertion adduced by some whose 
knowledge of tho internal management and teaching of tho existing public 
schools must be very limited indeed. 

Latin .—I am of opinion that it is not absolutely necessary from my own 
experience and from the limited number of those who have graduated in 
Medicine and taken Latin as their second language to make Latin compulsory. 
But as it holds good in all European Universities, and as it has served useful 
purposes in some ways, and as we want to remodel our University, I would 
not oppose to have Latin made compulsory for our Matriculation. If Latin is 
to be made compulsory, at least five years’ previous notice must be given so as 
to enable tlie heads of schools to make the necessary arrangements for its 
teaching. 

The only portion of knowledge of Latin whioh stood mein good stead was the 
knowledge of Boots and iEtimology of English words derived from Latin. 

Here I might mention that whereas in former yoars one of the questions 
at the written examination in Matriculation was generally set to test the 
knowledge of roots and derivations of English words, such is not the case at 
present. 

Were it not for the fact, as will be seen lator, that I want our medical 
curriculum to be re-modelled according to the London University requirements, 

I would not support the making of Latin a compulsory second language, but 
'would prefer to sec German to occupy its place and Latin to be included along 
with French in the group of voluntary languages; and I was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the greater utility of a knowledge of Gorman and French for medical 
studies than that of Latin during my last visit to Europe. 

Examinations .—I shall confine my observation or evidence to the working 
of the only Medical College in the Presidency, viz., the Grant Aledical College 
and the examinations in Medicine. 

There are at present two degrees in Medicine, the degree of “L.M. 
and S.” and the “ M.D.” degree. From the very beginning I must lay before 
the Commission my most emphatic protest that the designation L.M. and S. for 
our first medical degree is altogether a misnomer. It is also a most illogical 
and confusing nomenclature. It is also not dignifying to the prestige of a 
University to give a degree which is not only looked upon as a license but also 
called so. I don’t know of any University outside India which confers a degree 
in Medicine and calls it a License ; the only exception that I find is the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin which, in addition to granting degrees, confers diplomas in 
Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery, and to this latter they don’t give the confus¬ 
ing and illogical name of the degree of “ L.M. and S.” 

It is only acknowledged as a degree within the four walls of this Univer¬ 
sity, and even here all the members of the Senate do not look upon it as a 
degree but hold it to be a license, and though they have not had the courago 
to say so at public meetings, they have invariably looked upon it as such. 
Even Government, Municipality and other public bodies also think very low of 
it on account of its present designation. Another proof, and a most conclusive 
one, is that the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England refuse to recognize it as a degree but look upon it only 
as a license, and hence candidates from this University when they want to go 
up for the examinations of these bodies do not get the same concession as is 
allowed to candidates who possess a University dogree, though the test for such 
foreign degrees may be the same as that of L. M. and S. 
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Further evidence that the L.M. and S. is looked down upon could be 
adduced by what holds good in the appointment of medical men in connection 
with Plague departments; here gentlemen holding British University degrees 
and diplomas are given preference to those of our University, and very recently 
Government have issued a resolution sanctioning the admission of 26 medical 
men who were imported here on temporary plague service from Great Britain 
into the Indian Medical Service without any competitive test examination, 
and no such encouragement or reward has ever been offered to our own medical 
graduates, who have done equally efficient work judging from the favourable 
reports made about them. All these 26 men, I am prepared to say, do not 
hold University degrees, hut some of them are only Licentiates or members of 
British Medical-Corporations. Even our present Vice-Chanceller in one case 
did not accept the medical certificate of his own graduate in connection with 
a High Court law suit, but had the opinion of Government Medical Officer 
(Surgeon to the Coroner) taken in the matter. Even people holding the triple 
diploma of the licensing bodies of Edinburgh and Glasgow are given preference 
to our own men, and this I say from my own personal experience of the matter 
and from a letter from the Secretary to the Director General of Indian Medical 
Service, No. 365, and dated 15th January 1901, wherein he has offered a salary 
of 11500 to a gentleman holding the triple diploma of Edinburgh, who had 
not been successful in passing the L.M. and S. Examination here. 

Other similar instances of such injustice could be produced if required. 

From the above it will be seen that in the interest of our own men and 
for the dignity of the University it is necessary to abolish this misnomer and 
convert it into M.B. When this change is to be effected, I would suggest that 
our M.B. degree must he placed on the same level as the M.B. degree of the 
London University, and in doing so it is absolutely necessary to make altera¬ 
tions and additions in our present Matriculation examination which is the 
standard of preliminary examination in general education required to be passed 
previous to registration as a medical student and the present medical curricu¬ 
lum. 

The Standard of Preliminary Education .—Various attempts have been 
made for altering or revising the standard of preliminary education for admis¬ 
sion to the medical studies. The minutes of all these proceedings are lying in 
the University files, and I would not waste the time of the Commission by going 
over that ground again. I would only say that the discussions on these occasions 
were carried to either extreme ; one party wanted an unusually and unneces¬ 
sarily high standard, the other wanted to let things practically remain where 
they were. If they had practised a wise or discreet middle course, the attempts 
would not have been futile ; however, I for one am not the least sorry for the 
results because it has left the doors open for us now to bring about the desired 
changes in a better way. 

Our present standard of preliminary education is Matriculation examina¬ 
tion, the defects of which so far as English goes have been pointed out already, 
but so far as the requirements of the General Medical Council of the United 
Kingdom go it is a sufficient test. Even the Edinburgh University and the 
Eoyal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of the United Kingdom recognize 
our Matriculation test. 

I for my part would not rest with this test, but suggest that our preliminary 
education test should be on the same lines or standard as the London Matricu¬ 
lation, which is decidedly a superior test of general education. 

The only differences between it and our University Matriculation are that 
Latin is compulsory in London Matriculation and an optional language or 
elementary Science is required and in the conduct of the examination. If the 
Senate can see their way to bringing about this change in our Matriculation 
examination, there is no necessity of demanding a higher standard of admission 
to medical studies than this revised Matriculation standard, I am sure this 
suggestion of changing our present Matriculation and bringing it up to the level 
or lines of the London Matriculation would be acceptable to the heads of other 
colleges because their complaint about the poor knowledge of English of the 
present matriculated students is founded on the same grounds. It has been 
suggested by some that the standard of preliminary education must be the 
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previous examination. But this means the addition of at least one year more to 
the already long medical curriculum, which is of five years. 

Besides, I would prefer that, instead of spending one year for the previous 
examination with its present curriculum, the medical student should spend a year 
in post-graduate study. 

Medical Curriculum .—Along with the changes suggested for the standard 
of general or preliminary education, it is necessary to alter the present medical 
curriculum and bring it up to the requirements of the M.B. standard of the 
London University and to institute similar examinations. At present we have 
four examinations for the degree of L. M. & S. The first examination is 
known as the examination in Elementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids for 
which a candidate appears within his first academic year. The next examina¬ 
tion is known- as the “ First Examination in Medicine,” the subjects for which 
are Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Botany and Materia Medina, and 
Pharmacy. The next examination is known as the “ Second Examination in 
Medicine,” and the subjects of examination are Anatomy (descriptive and 
practical), Physiology, and Histology. The Final*or the last examination is 
known as the examination for the degree of L. M. & S. The subjects of this 
examination are :— 

(1) Principles and practice of Medicine including Pathology and 

Therapeutics. 

(2) Principles and practice of Surgery including Surgical Anatomy and 

Ophthalmic Surgery. 

(3) Midwifery, and Diseases of women and children. 

(4) Medical jurisprudence including practical Toxicology and Hygiene. 

The present arrangements for the Second and the Final Examination for the 
decree of L. M. & S. are satisfactory, except that a candidate submitting him¬ 
self for the Final Examination here is not required to produce a certificate of 
two months’ attendance each on lunacy and infectious diseases and a certificate 
of having acquired proficiency in Vaccination. The arrangements for the 
examination iuj the Elementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids and the First 
examination in Medicine require to bo altogether changed. It is most surpri¬ 
sing and even absurd to expect a candidate who has just commenced to attend 
lectures in Anatomy and Physiology, or at all events has a very poor knowledge 
of these subjects, to give the physiological action and therapeutical uses of 
various drugs, and it is just as much impossible for him to understand Organic 
Chomistry. Under the circumstances, 1 would suggest that the arrangements of 
these two examinations should be altered, and in their place an examination on 
the lines of the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the London University be 
instituted, and in that case the subjects of Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical 
and Organic Chemistry must be included in the group of subjocts for the Second 
Examination in Medicine. 

31. D. Examination .—At present the standard of preliminary education 
required for the M.D. degree is B.A. or B.Sc., and if the changes suggested for 
the Matriculation Examination are not carried out, it must remain the same ; 
otherwise the revised matriculation standard will be good enough even for the 
M.D. It is quite desirable that, as we suggest to institute M.B. degree on the 
lines of the London University degrees, we might as well institute the degrees of 
B.S. and M.S. for those who want special qualifications in Surgery. One more 
degree that I would recommend is the degree in Sanitary Science. There could 
be no two words as to the importance of instituting a special degree in public 
health. It is rather surprising to see that, though the Grant Medical College 
has been founded over 50 years ago, this sad requirement of the Presidency has 
not been given the same attention it deserves. 

If there is enough of material for teaching at the Grant Medical College 
up to the requirements of a Sanitary Science degree, I cannot understand why 
a special degree has not yet been instituted, and it is high time that the matter 
should be attended to without further delay by the authorities concerned. 

Examiners .—The present system of appointment of examiners, so far as the 
medical faculty goes, has, on the whole, given satisfaction. The only point that 
I would suggest is that at least one of the two examiners in a subject must have 
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keen an examiner in tlie same subject on a previous occasion. A renovation 
which I would like to suggest is that the Dean and the Syndics of the Medical 
Faculty be allowed to be visitors during the conduct of the examinations. 
This indirect system of supervision will be a better one than the appointment of 
Moderators. I for one am opposed to the appointment of Moderators, and I pre¬ 
sume the system has come into existence since the appointment of young and 
inexperienced examiners. If a careful selection of examiners is made, there is 
not the least necessity of Moderators. I would go a step further and say that it 
is a slur on a good and experienced examiner to have a Moderator to criticize 
his work. The system of inviting applications for examinerships is a good one 
if it is utilized for the purpose of knowing different men who work in different 
subjects ; but the examiners must not be selected wholly and solely from the 
applicants. If there are good men who have not applied, they must not be 
debarred from the appointments. 1 know of men who are experienced examiners, 
but have not applied to be examiners, but would have accepted the examiner- 
ships if offered to them. In order to induce good men to be examiners, bettor 
remuneration should be offered than at present. Whenever practicable, profes¬ 
sors or teachers of the subject of examination must not examine in their own 
subjects or their own pupils or students, because by doing so an independent 
opinion cannot be formed of the teaching of that subject. 

Stand ird of Marks.— The percentage of marks required to pass the First 
and Second examinations in medicine requires alteration. At present a candi¬ 
date is required to get 33 per cent, of marks to pass in a subject and 45 per cent, 
of the total number of marks to pass the whole examination. This means a 
double standard, and leads to a certain amount of confusion. A candidate 
getting 33 per cent, in all the subjects is thought to possess a sufficient knowledge 
of the subjects, but when the question of total comes in, if he fails to get 45 per 
cent, of the total number of marks, the opinion of the examiners is changed, and 
his knowledge is therefore declared to be insufficient to pass the examination. 

To avoid this confusion and anomaly, I would suggest that for the First 
Examination in Medicine a candidate must secure 35 per cent, of marks in 
each subject to pass the examination, and for the Second Examination in Medi¬ 
cine he must secure 40 per cent, of marks in each subject to pass the examina¬ 
tion. This means that the standard of total of 45 per cent, must be abolished. 
Taking into consideration the great importance of practical work for the Final 
or Professional studies, the number of marks for the written and practical 
examinations ought to be the same. 

Allotment of Qrace Marks.—Some years ago, the University allowed grace 
marks to be given to deserving candidates at a meeting of the examiners before 
declaring the results. But this rule has recently been abolished possibly from 
its abuse, and on that account some deserving candidates have been plucked for 
the want of this system of giving grace marks. For instance, a candidate 
getting first class marks in medicine, surgery, and midwifery is plucked in the 
examination or fails to pass in the first class for not having secured the neces¬ 
sary amount of marks in Medical Jurisprudence—a subject of no great im¬ 
portance so far as his future career as a general practitioner goes. "With this 
object, I think, it will he fair to deserving candidates if the system of grace 
marks was reintroduced and properly exercised. 

Affiliated Colleges—Teaching Staff. —Sir Bhalchandra Krishna in his evi¬ 
dence has done ample justice as regards the selection of the staff of the Grant 
Medical College in the Presidency, and hence I shall not take up the time 
of the Commission by going over the whole of the same ground again. But in 
order to emphasize all that he has said, I must repeat that the method of select¬ 
ing the staff requires to be thoroughly overhauled, and the pernicious system of 
selection wholly and solely from the Indian Medical Service must be materially 
corrected. While mentioning about the selection from the Indian Medical 
Service, it must be stated without the slightest hesitation that the Medical Pro¬ 
fession of this Presidency is under lifelong gratitude for its existence and its ■ 
present efficiency to the first Principal of the College, the late Dr. Charles More- 
head, and his successors. It is to be most devoutly wished that the most liberal 
and praiseworthy principles and policy adopted by the first Principal of the 
College should be most religiously adhered to so as to fully realize the aims and 
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objects of the first pioneers of Medical Education in this Presidency, the fore¬ 
most among whom was Sir Robert Grant, whose name the College hears. I 
must also here bring to the notice of the Commission the most laudable, judici¬ 
ous, far-sighted, philantlirophio, and exemplary policy of Lord Reay in connec¬ 
tion with Medical Education and reform during his tenure of office as Governor 
of Bombay. I am sorry to say that some of the reforms which he has installed 
have practically come in abeyance, and his efforts have not practically borne 
the same fruit which was anticipated. 

It was during the Government of Lord Reay that the system of full-time 
professors was instituted, and he made a beginning by appointing two full-time 
professors, one for Physiology and the other for Pathology, and there is no doubt 
that good and satisfactory results have been achieved as regards the teaching of 
Physiology at the Grant Medical College, but it will be still more satisfactory 
if some original or research work in Physiology could be done if time and faci¬ 
lities permit it. But the full-time Professorship of Pathology practically does 
not fulfil the original object of Lord Keay just as much as the full-time Pro¬ 
fessorship of Physiology. For when I had the honour of meeting Lord Reay 
in London in 1898, he was quite disappointed to know this state of affairs. This 
result has nothing to do with the incumbent of the present chair of Pathology, 
but is the outcome of the pernicious system of changing professors at the will 
of the Surgeon-General and the exigencies of the Indian Medical Service. 
While on the subject of full-time professorship, I beg to suggest that, in addition 
to Physiology and Pathology, there must be a full-time professor for the very 
important subject of Pharmacology and Therapeutics. At present these subjects 
are supposed to be taught to the second year students of the College by the Pro¬ 
fessor of Materia Medica, who is also Resident Medical Officer of the St. George’s 
Hospital, and within the last five years three different men have occupied the 
said chair in succession. Whatever cannot be taught by the Professor of 
Materia Medica is supplemented by«the Professor of Medicine in his capacity 
and duties as First Physician of the Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Hospital and Professor 
of M edicine and Therapeutics. Thus there is no organized system of teaching 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, subjects of vital importance in the practice of 
Medicine. 

From this the Commission will be able to form its own opinion as to the 
efficiency of teaching of the said subjects. 

This leads me at once to leave the subject of the teaching staff and come 
to the constitution of the governing body and rules of the institution. ' At pre¬ 
sent the College is under a sort of triple government: (1) the Director of 
Public Instruction ; (2) the Surgeon-General with the Government of Bombay; 
(3) the Principal of the College. Sir Balchandra Krishna has already alluded 
to and deprecated this system, and I support his statement by what I have per¬ 
sonally observed during my connection with the Grant Medical College and 
Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Hospital since 1882 both as a student and a teacher. 

I am of opinion that the Principal of the Grant Medical College is the 
proper person to advise Government as regards the teaching and internal 
management of the institution, and the Director of Public Instruction, as the 
head of the Educational Department in the Presidency, must havo the necessary 
control over the actions of the Principal, and not the Surgeon-General, who, on 
account of the requirements and exigencies of the Indian Medical Service, has 
to interfere with the arrangement of the staff of the College and Hospital. My 
experience, further, is that ever since 1882 those who have occupied the post 
of Surgeon-General with the Government of Bombay have never been Princi¬ 
pals of the Grant Medical College, nor have they held appointments in the Grant 
Medical College other than Principalship for a sufficiently long t im e to qualify 
them to be the Medical Adviser to Government with reference to Medical Educa¬ 
tion at the Grant Medical College and the Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Hospital. 
Further, I have observed that, instead of these institutions benefiting at the 
advice of the Surgeon-General, they have, on the contrary, directly suffered. In 
support of this statement, I would allude to the frequent changes which take 
place in the College and the Hospital staff to the detriment of efficient teaching, 
the diminution in the number of unclaimed bodies for the purposes of post¬ 
mortem, examinations and dissections by the abolition of the so-ealled “ chronic 
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wards ” of the Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Hospital, and during the last three years the 
adverse attitude toward the creation of new Professorships and Assistant Profes¬ 
sorships at the Grant Medical College from its alumni as recommended by 
the last Principal, Colonel Hatch. 

That the Director of Public Instruction, to quote almost his own words, 
said the other day that his duties were, so far as the Grant Medical College was 
concerned, more of the nature of a postal service between the Principal of the 
Grant Medical College, the Surgeon-General, and Government. 

A portion of the teaching staff which requires to be enlarged and better 
paid is the tutorial staff of the College. Having been a tutor myself for some 
years and having seen the work done by other tutors, it must be said to the 
credit of the tutorial staff that their work is admirable, taking into considera¬ 
tion the poor remuneration they get. As a matter of encouragement, their proper 
designation should be “ Demonstrators ” or “ Assistant Professors.” Purther, it 
is this portion of the teaching staff which ought to be trained up to take up the 
duties of the Professors under emergencies, and not younger members of the 
Indian Medical Service as suggested by the present Principal of the Grant 
Medical College in his evidence the other day. 

Teaching of different subjects .—This is a subject which requires to be 
treated in minute details, but I think it will be waste of the valuable time of the 
Commission to do so, and hence I shall bring to the notice of the Commission 
some salient features only. 

With the exception of importing the most elementary knowledge of Zoology, 
there is no more of Zoology taught in the College. I don’t know what use was 
made of the two hundred rupees per month which was a scale of the pay of the 
incumbent of the post when it was in existence. The importance of Zoology in 
connection with Biologv is self-evident. The Bombay University requires 
Comparative Anatomy for the M.D. Examination, but there is no provision 
whatsoever made for the candidate to learn this subject at the Grant Medical 
College ; nor is there anything like a museum for the students to leam Zoology 
or Comparative Anatomy themselves. 

The teaching of Physics requires to bo attended to, as it is evident from the 
fact that practically all the students who go up for the examination of Ele¬ 
mentary Mechanics of Solid, and Fluids have to take private tuition from 
teachers not connected with the College. From this it will be seen that the 
teaching in Physics and Biology is more theoretical than practical. 

So far as teaching of Pharmacy goes, all that the students learn and the 
examiners exact from them is the making of a mixture or a pill or a powder. 
I have already alluded to the teaching of Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 

At present there are no practical classes in Physiology, where the students 
themselves can do the practical work just on the same lines as it is done in 
Practical Chemistry. 

Medicine and Surgery. —There must be distinct and regular lectures in 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery as laid down in the University curriculum, quite 
independently of the clinical work done in the mornings. The-morning clini¬ 
cal work is done for the benefit of a limited number of the class, whereas clinical 
lectures are intended for the benefit of the whole class. 

Midwifery and Gynaecology .—Since the resources of natural labour cases 
and even labour cases requiring operative interference have diminished within 
the past few years on account of special hospitals for women having come into 
existence under the management of lady doctors, and since the suggested reform 
in the medical curriculum will require a candidate to produce a certificate of 
having conducted twenty labour cases or at all events more than the present 
required number, I would suggest that the new midwifery institutions, if practi¬ 
cable, should be utilized for clinical instructions for female medical students. 
Besides this, provision must be made for the so-called external midwifery prac¬ 
tice, which has worked most satisfactorily in British hospitals and more especi¬ 
ally so at the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin. No doubt, the difficulties of carrying 
out this suggestion here are just as great as the facilities in carrying out the 
same in Great Britain, but the scheme fully deserves a patient trial. 

Hygiene and Sanitary Science .—In addition to what is being taught now, 
the students should be taken on excursions and given a practical idea of the 
hygienic and sanitary arrangements and conditions of Bombay. 
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Bacteriology .—It is high time that some adequate provision and arrange¬ 
ment should be made for teaching Bacteriology, and, if facilities and finances 
would allow, special chairs he created for special subjects like Dentistry, Diseases 
of the Skin and Medical Electricity. There is no provision whatsoever for the 
clinical teaching of Infectious Diseases, Lunacy and Mental Diseases, and Vacci¬ 
nation. This has resulted in the removal of Infectious Diseases’ Wards from the 
Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Hospital, though it is quite correct to have removed these 
wards from the immediate vicinity of the General Hospital; there is no reason 
why, with all necessary precautions, some clinical lectures should not be given 
at the existing hospital for infectious diseases. 

Whatever teachings the students now receive of Infectious Diseases consist 
only of class room lectures. 

Pathological Laboratory. —There is at present no regular arrangement for 
the students to do any practical work themselves in Pathology, e.g., examin¬ 
ation of blood or of morbid tissues. 

Museum. —The Museum requires to be put on better footing for teaching 
purposes, because its present condition is far from satisfactory. 

One department where the students can get opportunity for practical work 
is the Casualty Department of the Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Hospital. —The students 
must be put to do the same duties which are at present entrusted to or con¬ 
ducted by the Military Medical pupils, e.g., attending to accident cases, poison 
cases and even their presence at the admission of in-patients. 

Post-Graduate Education. —Another direction in which improvement could 
be effected in producing better medical men or practitioners and to offer facilities 
to graduates intending to go up for the M.D. degree is to introduce the system 
of post-graduate courses which will not entail much additional expense because 
of the special fees which may be charged from graduates taking advantage of 
such courses. The Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Hospital can also afford similar oppor¬ 
tunities if the present subordinate staff be gradually substituted by taking on 
graduates of the University who have had brilliant hospital career as House 
Surgeons, House Physicians, and Resident Medical Officers. This will be not 
only to the interest of the graduate and tho public, but will relieve the Military 
Department of the services of some of their subordinates ; I allude here to the 
work done at present by the House Surgeon and Assistant Surgeons derived from 
the Subordinate Medical Department, 

Another suggestion I would make here towards remedying a complaint 
which is sometimes made of classes getting at present large and unwieldy. 
It has been admitted that it is impossible fog one professor to manage such 
large classes. The remedy that I suggest is the creation of additional or joint 
professorships which can be filled up by elocting distinguished graduates of our 
University to such, posts, and, if there is overcrowding in teaching at the 
Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Hospital, there is no reason why the resources of the Gokul- 
das Hospital should not be utilized. 

Residential quarters for students. —This point has also been alluded to by 
Sir Bhalchandra in his evidence, and, since the matter is under the active consi¬ 
deration of College authorities and co-operation of some of the members of the 
local medical profession, I need not take up the time of the Commission by 
dilating upon the matter, except to mention that, if it is not possible to hnild 
quarters for all the students within the compound or grounds of the Hospital and 
College, at all events provision must be made for the residence of senior students. 
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To 

This Bon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. CHANDA VARivAR, 

Local Commissioner, Bombay, 

Indian Universities’ Commission. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit herewith suggestions on the points to be con¬ 
sidered by the University Commission as laid down by the President. 

Oue of my colleagues, Professor Sanjana, will represent our College before 
the Commission in Bombay, and will be able to give any further information 
connected with these suggestions, which have been adopted unanimously at 
meetings of the staff of this College. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

J. N. UNWALLA, 
Principal, Samaldas College. 


Information bearing on points of enquiry by the Commission and suggestions 
thereon from the Samaldas College staff. 

[The numbers of the following paragraphs correspond to those of the printed Note of Points.] 

8. It is expedient to enlarge the provisions of the Act of Incorporation of 
the Bombay University so as to make it clear that the University may be held 
competent to teach as well as to examine. 

The possibility of providing for the appointment of University Professors 
and Lecturers depends mainly upon the funds at the disposal of the University. 

It is possible to form a list of recognized teachers, though it is not clear 
what useful purpose such a list would serve at present. 

It is thought that keeping terms at some recognized Institution is neces¬ 
sary for candidates for Degrees. 

4. It is desirable that each University should have a sphere of influence of 
its own. 

5. It is expedient to limit the number of Fellows by prescribing a 
maximum. It is desirable as well as expedient to prescribe qualifications of 
persons to be appointed Fellows. 

It is desirable to provide that Fellowships shall be vacated by non- 
attendance at meetings for one whole year. 

With the above provisions there is no necessity for making Fellowships 
terminable. 

6. It is not necessary to place the Syndicate on a statutory basis. 

B is 34—1 
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It is thought desirable to revert to the old number (10) of Syndics, the 
Deans being of this number; provided that Boards of Studies be appointed as 
consultative bodies to help them. 

It is evident that Government have been adequately represented on the 
Syndicate for many years past, but the mofussil Colleges have had hardly any 
representation—a state of things requiring to be altered. 

7. It is necessary to have Boards of Studies in the several subjects of 
each Faculty; these should be elected by each Faculty from among its own 
members as well as from distinguished specialists who are not members of the 
Senate. 

8. It is desirable that a Register of Graduates should be formed and 
kept up to date with a view to the election of Fellows. 

It is desirable to follow the Cambridge and Oxford usage in conferring 
Honorary Degrees on distinguished Professors or officials of the University 
coming from outside, 

9. As a rule, we have preliminary tests before sending up candidates to 
the University Examinations. 

10. If the University is recognized as a teaching body, a commencement 
might be made by providing for teaching in the subjects of the M.A. Degree. 

It is thought inexpedient to make any provision for a school of Theology 
at present. 

11. It is thought advisable to keep the B.A. course of the same length 
as at present, but the number of Examinations for the Degree should be two 
instead of three; that the number of necessary subjects at the Degree Examina¬ 
tion be reduced and the number and scope of voluntary papers he in proportion 
increased; and that voluntary subjects might be introduced even at the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination. 

It is thought advisable that the power of moderating he given to members 
of the Boards of Studies. With a view to secure an independent test, an inter¬ 
change of Examiners should be made, where possible, between different Univer¬ 
sities, or qualified persons who are not connected with affiliated Colleges be 
appointed Examiners. But in case Professors of Colleges concerned are appointed 
as Examiners, measures should be taken to make the test as impartial as possible. 

The subjects of the Intermediate and B.A. Examinations should be 
arranged in groups; a minimum number of marks should be required for passing 
in each group, and not in each paper of that group. Also if second class marks 
are secured in any group, the candidate should he exempted from re-appearing 
in it at his next trial. 

12. It is not thought necessary to have a whole-time Registrar for the' 
Bombay University at present. 

13. It is desirable that the affiliation rules should afford a guarantee that 
Colleges have efficient staffs. 


Information wanted in paragraph 13. 

(c) There is a, special commodious building constructed at the expense 
of the Darbar. 

(d) At one time there was a Governing Board of high officials; 
but at present the Divan Salieb, representing the Darbar, is the Controlling 
Officer. 

(«) The fee receipts for the year ending 31st March 1901 are Rs. 4,080, 
and the total expenditure amounts to its. 27,824. The fee per term is 
Rs. 24 with Re. 1-8*0 extra per student for Gymkhana. 

( f) Endowments : Fifteen Darbari scholarships of the aggregate value 
of Rs. 1,272 per annum. Two scholarships and one Gold Medal are 
awarded by private individuals of the total value of about Rs. 300. 
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The physical culture of students is specially encouraged by au annual 
grant of Its. 100 by the Darbar. Expenses in connection with the inter¬ 
collegiate matches for the Lord Northcote Challenge Shield amount to 
nearly Rs. 200 per annum. 

Last year a special grant of Rs. 200 was also awarded by the Darbar 
for the preparation of two special tennis-courts in addition to a cricket 
pitch connected with the College Gymkhana. 

14. It is thought advisable that schools teaching the Matriculation 
standard should he in some way under the control of the University. There 
should also he a Register of recognized private tutors permitted to send up 
students for Matriculation. 

J. N. UNWALL A, 
Principal, Samaldas College, 




[Information requireJ in paragraph 13 (a).] 
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Memorandum submitted to the Universities Commission gmtr by 
Mr. P. M. Mehta, M. A. 


I. Teaching University 

The Bombay University is in a sense a teaching University. The University 
prescribes the courses of instruction requires from students certain attendance at a 
College and the various colleges that instruct students in those courses have to be 
recognised by the University. It is not practicable to make the University any more 
a teaching body than it is. But you can have, if funds can be made available, 
University professors for a post graduate course, the colleges teaching only up to 
the B. A. and the corresponding degrees in the other faculties. 

II. Senate 

The Senate as at present constituted has on the whole worked very satisfactorily 
and no change is called for. It is vaguely said that the Senate is unwicldly, that it 
is incompetent, that it is obstructive, that it wants to lower the standard for 
degrees, that the European element is not sufficient, that it does not act upon 
proper advice &c., but I have not yet seen any evidence adduced in support of 
these statements. The tables A to I) hereto annexed show that, (i) there is a 
large majority of qualified University men in the Senate, (2) that the college 
professors and others actually engaged in the work of education arc fairly represented, 
(3) that Government are fairly represented, and (4) that the European Community is 
strongly represented. Out of a total of 297 Fellows, 210 are holding University degrees, 
46 though not holding degrees are recognised men of learning and only 38 arc persons 
of no special educational qualifications, comprising among them persons who have 
founded various endowments in connection with the University and people of eminent 
position. There are 88 who are actually employed in or are connected with the 
work of education. Table B shows that the 210 University men are of really high 
academic attainments. There are 110 Europeans, 87 Hindus, 79 Parsis, and 21 Maho- 
medans and 117 Fellows arc at present in Government service and 22 are retired 
Government servants. The Senate has always respected and acted on the opinion of 
professors except on two occasions when it may be said it went against such opinion :— 
(1) When the reforms suggested by the Examination Reform Committee, the principal 
among them being the enlargement of the Syndicate by making the Deans members 
thereof, came up for discussion. (2) When the late Mr. Justice Ranade proposed 
to divide every examination into groups and to allow the candidates to pass in alt 
the groups at the same time or separately. On both these occasions I venture to 
think that the Senate was in the right and the professors who opposed the proposals 
were in the wrong. With regard to the first the change has been very beneficial and 
the professors have themselves come round to the same view. With regard to the 
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second it is not quite accurate to say that the Senate acted wholly against the 
advice^^^Jie professors. For most of the Indian professors were in favour of the 
change, and also two European professors, Revd. Scott the present principal of the 
Wilson College and the late Dr. Peterson of the Elphinstone College had signed 
the report of the Committee recommending the change. That proposal which was 
strongly advocated by the late Mr. Justice Ranadc whose intimate knowledge of 
the wants and requirements and difficulties of Indian students was unsurpassed, 
passed the Senate almost unanimously, only live fellows I believe, voting against it, 
but Government declined to sanction it on the advice I suppose of some of their educa¬ 
tional officers. What took place on that occasion illustrates the fact that European 
professors however sympathetic and actuated by the best of intentions, are not able 
fully to appreciate the requirements and difficulties of Indian students. There is no 
justification for supposing that the advice of European professors and members of the 
Senate who are absolutely disinterested in the matter of University education in as much 
as they do not educate their sons at the Indian Universities is disregarded through sheer 
obstinacy by the Indian Members of the Senate who are vitally concerned in the 
matter for it is mostly at the Indian Universities that they educate their sons and for 
whose real benefit such advice is given. Is it not more charitable and more in accor¬ 
dance with facts to say that the Indian Members of the Senate who have themselves 
been the products of the Indian Universities and have an intimate knowledge of the 
capabilities, requirements and difficulties of the Indian students are able sometimes to 
see objections to the acceptance of the advice of their European colleagues which they 
are unable fully to appreciate ? On the merits of dividing examinations into groups I 
shall speak further later on. 


The only change therefore that 1 would advocate would be to limit the number 
of Fellows to 200 exclusive of the ex-officio fellows, as was proposed in the draft Act 
of Sir Raymond West, the reduction to be made in the following manner ; only two- 
thirds of the vacancies occurring in every year should be filled till the number is reduced 
to 200 and after the reduction is effected no more nominations should be made than there 
are vacancies. One-half of the nominations to be made as above should be made by 
Government and the other half by election by graduates of not less than five years’ 
standing. An electoral-roll of graduates should be kept by the University and a fee 
should be charged to,persons wishing to have their names put on the roll. The right of 
election given to the graduates since 1893 has to my mind been very wisely exer¬ 
cised. I would not make fellowships terminable but fellows not attending any 
meeting of the Senate for a period of two years should by the fact of such absence 
lose their fellowships. I would not increase the member of ex-officio fellows. At 
present there are ten ex-officio fellows but out of them only three take interest in 
University affairs and they are all on the Syndicate. The rest hardly attend any 
senate meeting and take no active interest in the University. 

III. Syndicate;— 

I think the present number of the Bombay Syndicate (15 including the Vice- 
Chancellor) is a .proper number and should be maintained. Government and the 
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‘ Colleges arc fairly represented in the Syndicate. Out of the 15 present members 8 are 
•Government Officers and the Colleges are properly represented. See Table E. It has so 
far as I know never occured, that any educational officer or professor who took an interest 
in the matter and desired to be in the Syndicate was kept out. I think on the whole the 
present system of electing the Syndicate has worked very satisfactorily and I would 
keep it as it is. At present provision is made in the Bye-laws about the constitution 
of the Syndicate and its powers and that system is elastic and I would not substitute 
for it a provision in the Act. For instance we in 1899 increased the strength of the 
Syndicate by adding the Deans thereto and gave the Syndicate power to appoint 
moderators and we were able to effect the reform by an alteration in the Bye-laws 
with the approval of Government, without resorting to the cumbrous procedure of 
moving the Indian legislature to amend the Act, which would have become necessary 
if the provisions about the Syndicate had been a part of the Act. There need be no 
apprehension about the Senate light-heartedly meddling with the constitution and 
powers of the Syndicate for Government have always the power of veto given to them. 
The present system has done very well and I would deprecate any change in it. 

IV. Faculties and Boards of Studies . - 

The Faculties as at present constituted have worked well and 1 would not disturb 
them. There are no board of studies and the Syndicate from time to time consult 
fellows competent to advise them on the matter. Boards of Studies elected by faculties 
might however be usefully constituted. 

V. Examinations 

I am afraid too much importance is given to examinations as a test of knowledge 
and culture. At best an examination is a very insufficient and sometimes deceptive test 
and it is difficult sometimes to prevent papers being set by which as Mr. Mathew 
Arnold says “ the examiner is led to shew his want of sense and the examinee his store 
of cram." The Syndicate and the Senate have tried their best by elaborate rules and 
instructions, and great care in selecting examiners, to make the examinations as faultless 
as possible, but the mistake lies to my mind from looking at examinations from’a 
wrong point Of view. The real aim should be to secure the going through properly 
laid down courses of instruction for a number of years under the inspiration of the 
best instructors, and examinations should be subordinated to and used only as a 
means to secure such training. This can only be secured by insisting upon persons 
of the highest academic qualifications as professors, the University being given greater 
powers of supervision to see that the courses of instruction are properly gone 
through, and by reducing the present number of examinations and modifying the 
present system of determining the success or failure of candidates at examinations. 
The frequency of examinations interferes with freedom and variety of teaching, 
•encourages cram, and puts unnecessary strain on students an'd gives them little time 
to digest what they learn and think, f think the University should hold only one good 
final or 'degree examination or at the most two examinations (one intermediate and 
one degree examionition) in the various'faculties'leaving any 1 Intermediate examinations 
that may be considered necessary to the varios Cileges. The Loudon University 
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when it required attendance at a College for the Arts degree, had only one examina¬ 
tion the Final B.A. It was only when such attendance was abolished that it became 
necessary to seek other guarantees for continuous study and two examinations instead 

rf aae wepg-wwieted “p~" i 1 M ^ 1 ' |T 11 haja&toojjt tMoxxamuaalkuxs ; n A* 1 **' 

Then, the present system which requires a candidate to pass the whole of the examina¬ 
tion at one time should be altered. Each examination should be divided into two or 
at the most three groups in some cases, and it should be at the option of the student 
to pass in all groups at the same time or at different times. Such a proposal was 
adopted by the Senate on the motion of the late Mr. Justice Ranade in 1898 but Gov¬ 
ernment withheld their consent to the same. I think that proposal to be a very good 
one and one which considerably discourages cram. The present system under which 
a candidate failing in one subject but passing, sometimes creditably, in all the other 
subjects at the examination, is compelled to waste a year and again submit himself to 
examination in all the subjects is undesirable and unmeaning. At Cambridge the 
Previous, the General Examination and the Final B.A. are each divided in two parts 
and candidates for the pass degree are at liberty to pass the two parts at different 
times. In Madras the B.A. is similarly divided into three parts. 

VI. Affiliation rules 

The recognition or affiliation of Colleges should be left entirely to the University. 
No authorisation on the part of Government as contemplated in Section 12 of the Act 
should be required. In fact in Bombay that provision had remained a dead letter ever- 
since the establishment of the University till the year 1899, and none of the institutions that 
sent up candidates for degrees were ever authorised by Government. It is not pretended 
that anything went wrong owing to the want of authorisation. It is instructive to see 
how when in 1899 Government began exercising the power of authorisation, they used 
such power. The Government Law School at Bombay the only Institution recognised 
by the University for the purposes of the LL.B. degree was for many years in a 
very satisfactory condition. Government themselves had acknowledged this and had 
from time to time promised various reforms but nothing was clone although latterly 
they were actually making a profit out of the institution. Under these circumstances, 
certain gentlemen organised a scheme with a competent staff of professors to start a pri¬ 
vate College of law teaching up to the LL.B. degree and the whole control of the 
proposed institution was placed in the hands of a strong governing board with Mr. 
Justice Tyabji as President. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar was along with others a member 
of the board. The Senate on the recommendation of the Senate decided to recognise 
the College and applied to Government to authorise the same under Section 12, 
When that application reached Government, they appointed a Committee to enquire into 
the condition of their Law School and suggest improvements therein. The Committee 
in their report made proposals involving considerable expenditure, and as Government 
were not prepared to spend any moneys out of their revenues on the school the only 
way of effecting the much needed reform was to increase the fees and secure all the 
Students to the government school in order to enable Government to meet from 
the fees the increased expenditure. They accordingly after several months’ cogitation 
replied to the application of the University refusing mainly on the above ground, the 
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authorisation applied for. Thus in spite of the policy laid down by the Government 
o/India on the recommendation of the Education Commission of 1882 that private 
Enterprise in higher education should be systematically encouraged and fostered, the 
Government of.Bombay^by, the use of. their power,.of authorisation under section 12 
prevented the starting of this College in order to enable them to improve their own 
school without any expenditure, by securing the monopoly of giving legal instruction. 




Table A- 

List of Fellows as appearing in the Calendar for 1901-1902. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Year of 

Number of 

Number of 
Fellows not 
holding 

Fellows with 
no special 
educational 


Number of 
Fellows actually 
engaged in or 

Fellows holding 

University 

qualifications, 

Total. 

appointment. 

University 

degrees. 

degrees but 
, learned in 

some branch of 
j knowledge. 

comprising 
donors and people 
of eminent 
position. 

connected 
with the work 
of education. 

1864 . 


2 


2 


1865 . 

1 


2 



1866 . 

3 

0 

2 

7 


1867 . 

v> 

I 


4 


1868 . 

2 


1 

0 

1 

1870 . 

4 



4 


1871 . 

2 



3 

1 

1872 . 

1 

A 

2 

4 


*873 . 

' 2 


1 

3 


*874 . 

1 

♦ • • 

1 

2 


*875 . 

2 

,,, 

2 

4 


1876 . 

2 

. , . 


2 


1877 . 

5 

I 

1 

7 

4 

1878 . 

2 

• » • 


2 

1 

‘879 . 

«.> 

IJ 

1 

5 

3 

1880 . 

2 

... 

1 


2 

1881 . 

1882 . 

7 

I 

2 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1883 . ; 

5 

I 

1 

7 

1 

1884 . 1 

4 

, ., 

•. * 

4 

2 

188s . 

6 

... 

I 

7 


1886 . 

8 

I 

2 

11 

2 

1887 . 

10 

I 


11 

1 

1888 . 

7 

3 

... 

10 

•*» 

1889 . 

10 

2 

1 

13 


1890 .! 

13 

2 

... 

15 

7 

1891 .j 

1 4 

0 

. *. 

16 

5 

i8 92 . j 

9 

2 

... 

11 

2 

5 893 . 

1 7 

1 

1 

>9 

8 

*894 . ! 

8 

2 

2 

12 

2 

'895 . ! 

9 

5 

.,. 

H 

■*> 

O 

1896 ... 

13 

5 

1 

19 

11 

J «97 .1 

10 

2 

5 

17 

8 

1898 . 1 

7 

■> 

v 5 

1 

11 

5 

^99 .j 

5 


4 

9 


1900 . 

8 

2 

I 

11 

3 

1901 . : 

Ex-officio , not! 

5 

2 

2 

9 

5 

gazetted ...j 

1 

1 

3 


... 

O 

1 

Total ... 

210 

4<> 

38 

CN 

CJ 

88 





Table B 

Fellows of the Bombay University holding University degrees- 


Degree or Degrees. 

M.A. 

M.A., Ph. D. 

M.A., D.D., LL.D. ... 

M.A,, D.D. 

M.A., B.Sc. 

M.A., D.Se. 

M.A., B.Sc., L.M. 

M.A., L.C.E. 

M.A., LL.B. 

Ph. D. 

M.D. 

M.D., M.A., B.Sc. 

M.D., B.A., B.Sc. 

M.D., B.Sc. 

M.D., M.A. 

B.A., LL.D. 

B.A., LL.M. 

B.A., LL.B. 

LL.D. 

B.A. 

I.. M. & S. 

L. M., B.A. 

M. B., B.A. 

M.B. 

M.C.K., B.A. 

L.C.E. 

L.C.E., B.A. 

D.Sc., C.E. 

Ph. D., D.D., D.C.L. 
D.D., D.C.L. 







Table C. 


Classification of the Bombay University fellows according 

to communities. 


Europeans. 

Hindus. 

Parsis. j 

Mahomedans. 

' 

Total. 

110 

87 

79 

21 

29 7 


117 Fellows at present in Government Service. 

22 Fellows in Government Service when nominated but since retired. 


139 





Table D. 

Representation of Colleges in the Senate and the Syndicate , 1901-1902. 


College. 

Strength of the 
Staff. 

Members 
of the 
Senate. 

Members 
of the 
Syndicate. 

Remarks. 

Elphinstone. 

7 Professors, 

2 lecturers. 

7 

i 


Deccan College 

5 Professors. 
2 lecturers. 

5 


The Principal has on several 
occasions expressed his unwil¬ 
lingness to be elected a Syndic. 

Grant Medical Col¬ 
lege. 

to Professors 

9 

i 

i 

Before Dr. Hatch went on leave 
he was also on the Syndicate, 
so there were two Syndics from 
this College. 

Science College 

Poona. | 

i 

! 

6 Professors 

3 


For many years the Principal 
was on the Syndicate. The 
present Principal has declined 
to serve on the Syndicate. 

Government Law] 

School. 

16 Professors 

2 

# • • 

The Professors are generally 
Junior Barristers. 

Wilson College 

8 Professors 


... 

Dr. Machichan the Principal 
ceased to be a Syndic only on 
his going on leave and will be 
elected again on his return to 
his duties. 



jCTtja ? 


St. Xavier’s College. 

12 

7 

i 


Furgusson College... 

9 

i 

... 


Baroda College 

9 

4 

... 

Two of the Professors were very 
recently appointed. 

Gujrat College 

6 

i 



Samaldas College .. 

5 

2 

i 


With regard to some of the 
Mofussil Colleges there is the 
distance dificulty. Besides the 
professorial staff of some of them 
is not of the same quality as 
the First Class Colleges, 

Sind College 

7 

i 

... 


Rajaram College .. 

5 

None 

... 

Teaches only up to the Inter¬ 
mediate examination. 

i 


N.B .~The Director of Public Instruction is also a member of the Syndicate. 



Table E. 

Syndicate 1901-1902. 


Faculty. 

• 

Total number of 
Syndics. 

Syndics 
actually en¬ 
gaged in 
educational 
work. 

Syndics not 
engaged in 
educational 
work. 

Remarks. 

Arts ... 

5 

3 

2 

Till recently Dr. Machichan re¬ 
presented science and so there 
were four Syndics engaged in 
educational work. Mr. Nae- 
gamvala who has taken 
Dr. Machichan's place was for 
many years a Professor at the 
Science College. 

Law. 

O 

... 

-■* 

o 

In this faculty the Syndics are 
appropriately drawn from 

Iligh Court Judges and Barris¬ 
ters of standing, specially as 
the Professors at the Govern¬ 
ment Law School are generally 
Junior Barristers. 

Medicine . 

3 

i 

WmmM 

2 

Till Dr. Hatch went on leave 
there were two Professors of 
the Medical College as Syndics. 

Engineering 

3 

ixTiji sH 
1 ™ ’1H 

3 

Formerly the Principal of the 
Science College Poona used 
to be on the Syndicate. The 
present Principal has shewed 
himself unwilling to join the 
Syndicate. One of the Syndics 
Air. Moos was for many years 
a Professor at the Science 
College Poona and the other 
two Syndics are eminent Engi¬ 
neers. 






Lieut.-Colonel DIMMOCK, I.M.S. 


(3) . I do not consider it practicable to change the constitution of the Indian 
Universities so as to make them altogether teaching as well as examining bodies. 
I confine my remarks to the Bombay University. 

The history of the origin of the different Colleges seems to me a difficulty, 
I may say, an insuperable obstacle, to such a change. In Bombay we have four 
large Colleges, some of which are public memorials, aided and controlled by 
Government, others are the educational results of religious societies and under 
sectarian control. To give power to the University to appoint the Professors 
and Lecturers of these Colleges would be impolitic, to say the least, while to 
expect the University as a teaching body to be satisfied with a mere recog¬ 
nition of any Teachers and Fellows that the governing bodies of the Colleges might 
appoint, would be going no further than the present powers of the University 
allow. It might be possible to concede that the Lecturers and Professors of 
subjects at the different Colleges might be termed University Lecturers, but 
there could be only one University Lecturer, or at the most, two where the course 
was a divided one. 

Such distinction would be an honour and would have to be conferred with 
great discretion. Suppose, for instance, there were an University Professor of 
Sanscrit, I do not think it would be possible for the Colleges, say, of Baroda, 
Gujarat, and others, to participate in the benefits of his lectures if they were to 
be given at the Bombay University. 

The University at present does exercise considerable influence on the staff 
of Colleges, for unless the Syndicate approve of the constitution, aims, and staff 
of a College, they can at least refuse to recognise it. 

Section XII of the Act of Incorporation provides for all this and should 
be strictly adhered to. 

At the same time I consider that the University ought to be able to exer¬ 
cise a direct educational effect and to have University Lecturers in special subjects 
who might be localized and travelling, the latter to give lectures in the higher 
branches of the subjects at the affiliated Colleges of the Mofussil, and attend¬ 
ance on such lectures might be enforced as part of the curriculum. 

In this way a certain amount of unity in teaching could be ensured, The 
affiliation should be encouraged. 

(4) . The sphere of influence of an University should be limited by geogra¬ 
phical expediency as far as possible, though, I suppose, under the provisions of the 
Act legislative considerations must weigh most. I refer to the Colleges of Sind, 
in this instance, which would be more conveniently within the influence of the 
Punjab University as far as geographical situation is concerned. There is, 
however, a fairly consistent method in the constitution of all the Universities 
which makes this point of less moment, and the predilections of a province or 
state and its legislative direction should be paramount. The spheres of influ¬ 
ence of the University bodies of India corporate might be forwarded by annual 
conferences of representatives from different Colleges of India. The Arts Colle¬ 
ges, the Science and Medical Colleges of the different Universities might in this 
way exchange views and discuss questions of procedure, methods of examina¬ 
tion and other important matters, to the greatest benefit of themselves, and 
higher learning in general, throughout the country. 

(5) . The constitutiou of the Senate of the Bombay University requires 
modification. All the Fellows should be active representatives of their different 
Faculties, and their present number reduced. The Colleges in Bombay should 
have a considerable share in the constitution of the Senate, and a number, if not 
all of them, should be Fellows of the University. In fact it seems to me that 
the Capital cannot be otherwise than the real centre of the University. 

b 1920—1 
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It is probable that other Colleges will arise in time in Bombay itself. I do 
not think that the Arts Colleges should teach Science, and I think a Natural 
Science College, where the higher branches of Experimental Physics, Chemistry, 
Electricity and the cognate sciences may be taught, is eminently needed in 
Bombay. 

The situation of the affiliated Colleges of the Mofussil is a difficulty, but I 
think it can be overcome by representation at the seat of the University. 

They could elect their own representatives from amongst the graduates of a 
certain standing, elegible for election as Senators, and be members of one or 
more Faculties. 

One of these might be nominated or elected for a term of years to serve 
on the Governing Committee. 

A certain rotation should be followed in such a manner as to give each 
College, or group of Colleges, a voice in the government of the University in 
turn. 

The Heads of all Mofussil Colleges should be ex-officio Fellows. A certain 
number of Follows should he elected by the graduates in each Faculty: the pro¬ 
portion would have to he based on my preceding statements, and so apportioned 
as not to interfere with the principle of the government of the University 
being largely carried out by those actively engaged in the education of the 
candidates for degrees. 

On the same basis a certain proportion of non-graduates should be appointed 
Fellows in consideration of their being benefactors of, or actively interested in, 
the cause of higher education. 

For the proper government of the University I would change the constitu¬ 
tion of the present Syndicate and make it a Governing Committee, presided 
over by the Vice-Chancellor, and composed, ex-officio, of the Heads of Colleges 
in Bombay, and one elected Fellow from each of the Faculties. The Director 
of Public Instruction should be also an ex-officio member of this committee. 
Members of the Syndicate should all be Deans of Faculties. 

6. A series of permanent and occasional special Syndicates from amongst 
the Fellows of Faculties should be formed, as is done in the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity. 

At present a number of questions have to be referred to sub-committees of 
the Syndicate which entails a great deal of delay in disposing of special questions, 
and there is muck necessary reform and work which remains undone for want 
of a system capable of grappling with them. 

Those Syndicates would correspond to the Boards of Studies, etc., and they 
would be advisory to the Governing Committee. 

The Senate would therefore be composed of— 

Tho Lecturers and Teachers at the Colleges in Bombay. 

The Heads of Mofussil Colleges. 

Representatives of such Colleges. 

Elected graduates of a certain standing in each Faculty. 

Educational representatives nominated by the Chancellor or by* Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Syndicate or Governing Body could consist of— 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

The Director of Public Instruction. 

Three Heads of Colleges. 

Eour elected Fellows. 

One Mofussil College representatm 
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They would be assisted by the Special Syndicates. 

Each Special Syndicate or Board might be formed of four Fellows and they 
need not necessarily belong to one Faculty where the subject was of general Uni¬ 
versity importance. The scheme would oblige the Fellows to take an active and 
useful part in the work of the University. The Professors would be appointed 
by the Syndicate or Governing Committee, and Deans of Faculties would have to 
preside over local University Boards, Some of them might be formed at the 
Mofussil centres for the disposal of local University business. 

(8) . A register of graduates should be kept. This is especially required 
for Medical Graduates. 

A Medical registration, apart from the University, is however the greatest 
need, if it would be brought under regulations similar to those of the General 
Medical Council in England. Our graduates suffer great hardship in bein<* 
obliged to compete amongst the native public on equal terms with Vaids and 
Hakims, there being no legislation to prevent any one setting up as a Medical 
Practitioner. There is no doubt that this has a deteriorating effect upon our 
graduates in their practice, and many of them become empiricists. I think that 
perhaps in time, when the general public are more educated, steps may be taken 
to modify this very great evil of unqualified practice. 

(9) . I think it would be a good plan to enforce test examinations in the 
Colleges for those about to appear for the different University examinations 
and the Colleges might* be empowered to prevent candidates appearing if they 
did not pass the test satisfactorily. A certain amount of interest in the general 
status and welfare of the students might be taken by the University. For in¬ 
stance, wearing of academical dress, the institution of University clubs of all 
kinds, of debating, athletic, cricket, rowing and other social clubs, and of inter- 
College contests. 

(10) . In the matter of teaching, although tho University is an examining 
one only, it can regulate the prescribed courses of study to a certain extent by 
the system of examination. So far as medical under-graduates are concerned I 
am not satisfied that English is sufficiently well taught for the purposes of the 
study of medicine. It is particularly necessary that in exact subjects the 
student should be capable of understanding his teacher’s lauguage. This is 
often not the case with newly entered matriculated students, and we have held 
a preliminary test in English at the College for several years in order to safe¬ 
guard this objection. 

In the other Faculties the P. E. is required before registration as a student 
of a College: and the consequence is that the Grant College has had a consider¬ 
able increase in the number of its students of late years whose education is of 
a lower standard than that of the other Faculties. 

I consider it desirable to raise the standard of educational requirement to 
the P. E. for entrance into the Grant College. 

The question of changing the medical degree from a Lieense to a Bache- 
lorate has always failed on this point. The Professors of the College have 
endeavoured to obtain a higher general education, and their schemes have 
always been thrown out by the influence of the Faculty in the Sonate, the 
majority of which have wished to simply convert the present L.M. & s/into 
a degree. 

I think if the P. E. were conceded the problem would be easily solved and 
the Bombay University could then convert the L.M. & S. into an M.B. degree. 

I would not change the requirements of the M.D. 

Retrospective effects could perhaps be overcome by some such arrange¬ 
ment as conferring the degree of M.B. on graduates of 20 years standing, by 
requiring an examination in the subjects of the final for those of 15 years 
standing, and an examination in Arts and the subjects of the Final for those of 
10 years standing and over. 

I am in favour of making Latin compulsory at the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion for the medical degree. I know that this is contrary to the recent action 
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of the Medical Faculty of the London University, who have recommended that 
Latin should no longer be compulsory. But this opinion is strongly condemned 
by the majority of the profession at home, so far as I can gather from the 
correspondence in the medical journals, and Latin is certainly the key to most 
medical terms. 

(11). Variations in standard according to subject cannot be avoided, but 
some equalization of standard can be effected if all the examinations of a 
degree are well considered. For instance, for the medical degree. To pass the 
Matriculation a candidate has to obtain 33 per cent., to pass the 1st and 2nd 
Examinations in Medicine he has to obtain 45 per cent., and to pass the Final 
he must obtain 50 per cent., so that there is an ascending difficulty of passing, 
which throws out a good many students at each examination. This would he 
equalized by requiring the P. E. for entrance. 

The standard for the medical diplomas is a high one, and the result is seen 
in the clever men wbo form the past and present graduates of the University, and 
the fact that a fair number of our students pass the higher examinations in 
England and a very considerable number after failure at the Bombay University 
obtain British diplomas. 

(13). The Grant College is a Government one entirely, and the teaching 
staff is appointed by Government. There are eleven chairs—Medicine, Surgery, 
Midwifery, Physiology, Pathology, Chemistry, Ophthalmic Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery, Materia Medina, Botany, Anatomy. There have been very few changes in 
the last ten years. 

The Professors of the teohnieal subjects are practically full-time men. 
Certainly quite as much so as in English hospitals. 

The Profossors of the Professional subjects of Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, 
Midewifery and Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery have charge of wards in the 
J. J, Hospital and the other allied hospitals. 

They give clinical instruction in their respective wards in the subject which 
they teach, and the method of instruction is excellent and oven superior to thst 
which students obtain in the English schools, for personal attention is given in 
clinical methods to each student, such as English students could not hope to get. 

I do not know of any medical school in England where such close personal 
attention is given by the Professors and Lecturers of the subjects taught. 

The Professors are highly qualified men. The Physicians are graduates of 
Universities, and the Surgeons are Fellows of the Royal College of Science, 
England—indentical qualifications that are required for the staff of a London or 
Provincial hospital of high standing. I think it would be a good plan to 
attach young members of the Indian Medical Service to the College and hospitals 
and train them in the different branches as a preparation for future needs of the 
school, 

The Professors are assisted by 11 tutors, who are selected from the most 
distinguished junior graduates of the University and carry out practical instruc¬ 
tion under the direction of the Professors. A certain number of them are also 
Honorary Surgeons and Physicians of the various hospitals where they continue 
the work of instruction. 

There are additional Honorary Physioians and Surgeons of the hospital, 
who also assist in the clinical instruction, and a lectureship on diseases of the 
Ear, Throat and Nose has lately been established and to it one of our Parsi gradu¬ 
ates, who holds the P lfC.S., England, has been appointed. Two or three 
appointments of a similar kind in other subjects have been under contempla¬ 
tion of various Principals of the Colleges and have been made in instances, but 
have not been very successful. There are two or three subjects which might be 
tried in this way. The students are of all kinds of communities and from different 
parts of the Presidency of India. W e have Europeans, Parsis, Mahomedans, 
Hindus, men and women students. They are as a rule very well behaved and 
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eager to learn, but the great difficulty is to get them to appreciate the practical 
part of the teaching. The Grant College and the Petit Laboratory are the two 
main buildings, and a new set of anatomical rooms is in course of building. 

Schemes for further expansion of the school are being considered in other 
directions also. 

There is a very fair list of scholarships and prizes—-memorial and Gov¬ 
ernment endowments in most cases. 

There are a Gymkhana club, a cricket pitch, a gymnastic ground and three 
tennis courts, clinical and debating clubs, and the different classes of students 
mix freely in sports. 

I am endeavouring to carry out a scheme of residential quarters for students 
which my distinguished predecessor Colonel Hatch inaugurated. I think the 
Bombay Colleges should make a more extensive move in this direction. 

It would certainly develope the University system very greatly. 

H. P. DIMMOCK, Lieut.-Colpnel. 




Major C, H. A. Meyer, M.D., I.M.S. 


The evidence which I can offer relates chiefly to the Medical Curriculum 
of the University of Bombay. 

The Preliminary Examination for the Medical Degree. 

Matriculation is the preliminary examination in general knowledge which 
the University requires the intending medical student to pass before entering 
the Medical College. Eor all other degrees in this University at least the 
Previous Examination is now required. The consequent result of this state of 
things is that students who cannot pass the Previous Examination are driven into 
the medical profession, the only one open to them. This accounts for the falling 
off in the average standard of our students at the Grant Medical College and 
their greatly increased numbers during the past few years. I am, I believe, 
correct in saying that in no other University in India is as low an examination 
as Matriculation accepted as the preliminary educational test for a Medical 
degree. 

The Bombay Matriculation on paper appears excellent. As has frequently 
been said, its requirements are superior in many respects to those of the pre* 
liminary of the General Medical Council and not far inferior to those of the 
London University Matriculation. A thirteen years’ experience of the 
teaching of the junior students at the Grant Medical College, however, 
has convinced me (and in this I am supported by those of my colleagues at 
the Grant Medical College, who also have to teach junior students) that Matri¬ 
culation does not equip a student with a sufficient knowledge of English and 
with a sufficient education generally to enable him to take up the study of 
Science. The student does not properly understand his European Professors, 
and this is chiefly due to an inadequa te knowledge of English; also however 
not uncommonly to the fact that he has learnt his English with a native 
accent from a native schoolmaster. In the course of time, viz. a year or more, 
he will certainly learn to understand the English of an Englishman, but this 
entails a great curtailment of the already too brief period (5 years) laid down 
for medical study. Eew of our students indeed can finish their course in the 5 
years. My contention above, therefore, is that Matriculation provides us with 
men who are not sufficiently educated and who are wanting in knowledge of 
English. 

Remedies. 

The remedies I would suggests for this state of affairs are as follows:— 

If Matriculation be retained as the preliminary, require the intending 
medical student (in fact I would include all Science students) to obtain a 
much higher percentage for pass in English at the Matriculation than at 
present; the result would be better, I think, than if P.E. English were taken 
as it now is with its low standard for pass. 

Oriental Language , SfC, 

A Classical Oriental language (or some other subject and among these 
I should put Greek) should he compulsory. 

Latin. 

Latin , again, I think absolutely necessary for Science students and 
especially so for the medical student. It is the universal language for scientific 
nomenclature, and an ignorance of it will certainly add to the difficulties of a 
medical student in acquiring what he has to learn. Moreover, its study I 
contend is one of the best ways of learning English thoroughly, 
b 1869 
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If the above plan were followed out as regards Matriculation, the results 
would, I believe, be more satisfactory than if we adopted the P.E. of the 
University, as it is, as the preliminary for Medicine. A student who has only 
just passed the P.E. can be astonishingly ignorant of English and general 
knowledge. It would be still more satisfactory if the P.E. with the same 
modifications and additions, as I have suggested in the case of Matriculation, 
were taken as the preliminary. The Professor of the College of Science, 
Dr. Thomson, stated before you the other day that the raising of the standard 
of admission to his College from Matriculation to P.E. had been the greatest 
blessing they had ever had. Further as regards the Matriculation, I should 
reintroduce a vivd voce examination in English. 

The age of Matriculation. 

A student should be at least 15 years old before being allowed to appear 
for Matriculation. Boys and girls of 14 years or less pass the examination now 
and enter as medical students. The nature of the studies they take up and the 
experiments they soon meet with in sudying medicine are apt, I think, to be 
injurious and unsettling to the characters of those who are hardly more than 
children. Moreover, by entering at such an early age, a student may pass his 
final medical examination and be qualified to practice on the public at too 
young an age. 

The present state of the Medical Regulations of the University. 

Further, I wish to draw attention to the out-of-date character of the present 
medical regulations of the University. To be in keeping with the best Univer¬ 
sities we should have the following scheme of studies and examinations: — 

(1) A Preliminary Scientific course ... 

(2) An Intermediate course 

(3) A Final Professional course 

Physics. 

Criticising this University in relation to such a scheme we find that the only 
Physics required from the medical student is the passing of an examination 
in the Elementary Mechanics of fluids and solids. In order to comprehend 
modern Physiology (the subject I teach), a considerable knowledge of Physics 
(Electricity, Laws of Light, Sound, &c.,) is required, and this I have always had 
to teach them myself in my lectures. 

Biology, 

Biology, again, is not required of the medical student by the University, 
and a knowledge of it is of the greatest importance to the subsequent study 
of Anatony and Physiology. 

So greatly has the need for instruction in Physics and Biology been felt 
at the Grant Medical College, that in recent years tutorial classes in the two 
subjects have been instituted. As, however, there is no University Examination 
in them, it is difficult to get most of the students to take much trouble in 
learning what they know they will not be examined in. 

Teaching at the Grant Medical College. 

It will be seen, therefore, that our teaching at the Grant Medical College 
in Physics and Biology (and I could instance the case of other subjects 
similarly) is beyond and above what the University of Bombay requires. 

Botany. 

The University requires too much Botany, 1 think, of the medical student, 
and therefore a great deal of his time is wasted in its study. 


i Physics. 
Biology. 
Chemistry, 
f Anatomy. 

‘■‘I Physiology, &e. 
j Medicine. 

\ Surgery, &c. 
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As at present arranged, the University course allows too little time (really 
only a year) for the study of Anatomy and Physiology. What the student learns 
of these subjects prior to passing his ‘ First Examination in Medicine ’ is very 
little. He requires at least 18 months to 2 years for these studies. 

History, 

During my connection with the Grant Medical College, we ( i,e. the Prin¬ 
cipal and Professors of the College) have made at least three attempts to introduce 
reforms on the lines I have indicated in the medical curriculum of the Univer¬ 
sity and to substitute M.B., &c., degrees in the place of the existing L.M. & S. 
Our efforts, however, have always been frustrated by the opposition mot with in 
the Senate and in the Faculty of Medicine. 

Text Books and Indian Students. 

I am of opinion that we used to be very cautious in setting special text 
books, or parts of them, in Indian Universities. The Indian student has often 
a wonderful faculty for committing his text book to memory verbatim. What 
we want a student to know is his subject and not his text book. What he parti¬ 
cularly requires, I think, is the stirring up of his powers of observation, 
originality, imagination and reasoning. It is especially important, too, I think, 
that study should always include as much practical work as possible; this is 
particularly necessary in the case of Science. An Indian student is naturally 
inclined to avoid that personal practical work which is so highly important 
always to members of my profession. 

I would, therefore, avoid setting special text books whenever possible. 
This can. bo done with perfect fairness in the case of the medical subjects of 
study. 

There are a few other points to which I should like to draw attention. 

The Senate. 

The present constitution of tko Senate I think certainly calls for reform. 
The composition of tho body is such that not infrequently voting is partly 
influenced by other considerations than the merits of the question at issue. Again 
the personal influence of one man is often too strong in the body as it now is 
and is apt to cause the carrying of his opinions. 

Examinerships. 

There is often keen competition and canvassing for examinorships. I 
think this rather unseemly and any reform which would put an end to it would 
he welcome. Some alteration in the monetary rewards to Examiners might 
effect a salutary change in this respect. 

Meetings of Examiners. 

Preliminary meetings of all the Examiners in one examination should be 
compulsory before final results are sent in to the Registrar. This would obviate 
often the hardship to a man failing to get a higher class by say one or two 
marks. 

Biennial Examinations. 

All medical examinations should be held twice a year, viz. at the end of the 
Winter and Summer Sessions. Certificates from the colleges are often grant¬ 
ed too easily and it is not an uncommon thing for an Examiner to examine 
a student who obtains 10 per cent, or even less than this of full marks. Colleges 
could meet this by instituting test examinations prior to the University Ex¬ 
aminations. Only on passing a satisfactory test would the student be granted 
his certificates. 

C. H. L. MEYER, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S., 

Major, I. M. S„ 

Professor of Physiology, Histology and Hygiene, 

Grant Medical College, Bombay. 




Memorandum of the Evidence given by Mr. R. M. 
SAYANI, M.A., LL.B., on the 6th March 1902. 


(1) Teaching Universities. 

To transform the University of Bombay into a Teaching University is a 
highly desirable object, but there are two difficulties in carrying out such object, 
namely, (1) it is impossible to procure the necessary funds, and (2) no feasible 
scheme can be devised to arrange the transformation successfully. 

(1) Any such scheme must necessarily involve an enormous expen¬ 
diture, both initial and annual, as a Teaching University implies that all 
the affiliated Colleges should be in the same city or town and that all the 
students should be in residence, and the initial outlay for acquiring the 
necessary lands and buildings and all other accessories will be very heavy. 
Again, the employment of the necessary staff of Professors and lecturers will 
require a heavy annual expenditure, and neither Government nor the public 
will contribute anything like the requisite initial outlay, nor undertake to 
pay or subscribe towards the annual expenditure. 

(2) Some of the affiliated Colleges are “ aided Colleges ” and they may 
not be inclined to submit to their independence of action being interfered 
with. The students of the mofussil affiliated Colleges may not be able to 
leave their homes and reside at the seat of the proposed University. 
There will be difficulties in diverting funds entrusted to the University for 
establishing prizes and scholarships. 

Although we cannot, therefore, have a Teaching University at present, we 
must console ourselves by the fact that our University has at present and does 
exercise considerable amount of control over the affiliated Colleges by prescribing 
the courses of studies and the standards of marks, and the affiliated Colleges 
constitute the teaching portion of our University, entrusted with their own 
management, but subject to the indirect control and the guiding influence of the 
University. 

(2) Sphere of Influence. 

The University of Bombay should have for its sphere of influence the 
whole of the Presidency including Sind, so long as Sind forms a portion of 
our ITesidency, 

(3) Constitution—The Senate. 

The Senate of our University has become rather large, and the number 
of Fellows ought to be reduced to about two hundred; this can easily be done 
by Government not appointing additional Fellows for a few years. The appoint¬ 
ment of new Fellows should not be limited to persons connected with the work 
of imparting higher education. Outside persons of culture and education and 
persons eminent in other walks of life should also be appointed as has hitherto 
been the practice, so that we may also have the advantage of outside culture, 
opinion and experience, and the deliberations of the Senate may be healthy and 
liberal. 

(4) The Syndicate. 

The Syndicate is the Executive Committee of the University elected under 
the By-laws. It is true there is no mention in the Act of Incorporation 
of any Executive Committee, but no case has been made out for legislative inter¬ 
ference in the matter. The various Faculties have usually elected the most 
suitable Syndics and Deans, and have always been anxious to return to the 
Syndicate such of their members as have to do with imparting higher education 
in the affiliated Colleges, and there should be no ex-officio members of the 
Syndicate. It is a healthy thing and essential to enlightened progress that 
b 1899 
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members of the Syndicate should be elected. The number of the Syndics, at 
present fourteen, should be raised to twenty, so as to make the Syndicate large 
enough to form Committees for proper discussion of matters of administrative 
detail, the additional number being also obtained by election in the same manner 
as hitherto, and rules being made for bringing questions, where necessary, before 
the full body for decision. 

(5) Faculties and Boards of Studies. 

The Syndicate should have power to assign, or not to assign, a Fellow to a 
Faculty as it may deem proper. It should also have power to refer any matters, 
if it thinks desirable, to experts, although such experts may not be members of 
any Faculty or of the Senate. Boards of Studies may be nominated, by the several 
Faculties from time to time under the supervision of the Syndicate, and members 
of such Boards need not be Fellows. There should he Boards of Studies, as this 
is very important from the point of view of the affiliated Colleges. These Boards 
will choose text books, select examiners, supervise examinations, and do other 
similar work. Members of these Boards should not be members of the Syndicate. 
They should only advise and report to the Syndicate. 

(6) Graduates. 

It is desirable that a Register of Graduates should he kept, with provisions 
for keeping it up to date. 

The University may he empowered to confer the M A. or other suitable 
degree on recognized teachers who come from other Universities. This should 
be done by the Senate on the recommendation of the Syndicate. 

(7) Students of the University. 

The University lias no control over the granting of certificates by the 
affiliated Colleges to their students presenting themselves for examination, and 
cannot look after the moral and physical welfare of the students, nor can it take 
steps to foster a genuine University life in the great towns by establishing 
societies to bring men of different Colleges together. It is the duty of the 
Educational Department to look after the above matters with the assistance of 
the affiliated Colleges. 

(8) University Teaching. 

Many students begin their University course without sufficient knowledge 
of English to profit by the lectures they attend. Every boy should begin his 
education with learning his vernacular. English is a foreign language in India 
and can only be learnt through the vernacular. Those boys who know their 
respective vernaculars well, also learn English well. Every student must 
know his vernacular well. The vernacular should be made compulsory at the 
Matriculation and the test to pass in it must be made a strict one. The student, 
before he starts in his University course, should be thoroughly conversant with 
his own vernacular. Indeed, I would go so far as to recommend that unless a 
candidate for Matriculation obtains TO per cent, in his papers in the vernacular 
and English languages, lie ought not to be allowed to pass. 

As to Greek and Latin, they are not necessary in India. Our classical 
language, so to speak, is the English language. It must be remembered we 
must learn our vernacular first, then English, and then one of our own classical 
languages such as Sanskrit and Arabic, and we cannot learn Greek and Latin 
in addition to the above things. 

The suggestion that there should be a school of Theology ought not to be 
taken up. It may lead to undesirable results. 

(9) Examinations. 

The Matriculation Examination should be divided into tw r o parts, the first 
part comprising the English and the vernacular only. The standard to pass 
the first part ought to bo a strict one, say, 40 per cent, in each language. No 
grace marks should be allowed. No books are prescribed at present and no 
books should be prescribed in future. Until and unless a candidate has passed 
in the first part, he ought not to be allowed to appear for the other part. 
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EVIDENCE given in Bombay on 6th March, 1902, by 

K. SUBRAMANI AIYAR, B.A., L.T., 

Principal , Byramjee Jeejeebhoy College of Commerce , Bombay. 

I am a Bachelor of Arts of 1878, and a Licentiate in Teaching of 1892 of the 
University of Madras. I have been a teacher for the past 24 years and have served 
in High Schools, an Arts College, a University Training College, and in Com¬ 
mercial Schools. I have been connected with the organization and working of com¬ 
mercial schools for the past 16 years, and am now the Principal of the Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy College of Commerce, Bombay. I was appointed a Fellow of the University 
of Madras in 1899, and a Fellow of the University of Bombay in 1901. I have been 
a member of the Incorporated Society of Accountants and Auditors, London, for the 
past 12 years. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES AND PROFESSORS. 

2. It is desirable to make the colleges an integral portion of our Univer¬ 
sities, and to increase the stringency of the rules of affiliation. Colleges would 
become even more efficient than they are at present, if each college confined its 
attention to the teaching of a few selected subjects. To carry out this object, profes¬ 
sors and lecturers must be individually recognised as such by the University. The 
University must demand from candidates certificates of having attended courses of 
lectures delivered by recognised professors. Candidates for a degree must be made 
to study each subject under a professor who has been recognised as competent to 
teach that subject. A certificate of having attended an affiliated college is not enough, 
as, in certain subjects, the professors of the college may not be up to the mark. The 
present regulations do not permit a student to study certain subjects in one college, 
and the other subjects in another college. It would then be unnecessary to have 
three or four professors for the same subject in the same town. It would then become 
practicable to secure the services of eminent professors and to get museums and labora¬ 
tories fitted up on a large scale. 

3. It must gradually become practicable for the University to appoint its 
own professors in certain subjects. When it is decided to make Bombay a Teaching 
University, and when it becomes known that funds are required for the appointment 
of University professors, this University may confidently hope to receive a number 
of donations for the purpose. The scholarship and prize funds connected with this 
University amount to more than ten lakhs of rupees. The founding of a scholarship 
or a prize has, till now, been the only way of making a donation to the University. 
In Madras, however, it would be much more difficult for the University to get 
funds for the appointment of University professors. The University of Birmingham 
provides that every donor of .£1,000 or more to the University chest shall become 
a life member of the Court of Governors of the University. Some such regulation 
may with advantage be made when the Indian University Acts are amended ; 
the amount of the donation may be fixed at Rs. 15,000 for Madras, and at Rs. 25,000 
for Bombay. Gentlemen who have founded University prizes and scholarships 
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may when they have the power, be prevailed upon to allow the origmal donation 
to be utilized for general purposes or for the creation of a University Chair. A scholar¬ 
ship founded for the encouragement of a backward class or a neglected branch of study 
ceases to be useful, when the object for which it was founded has been aemeved. 
and may be wlHingly diverted by the donor to other University* purposes. This System 
of appointing University professors and recognising professors of private colleges pre 
vails in the re-constituted University of London, in the recently formed University fl f 
Birmingham, as well as in American Universities. 

4. The regulations at present in force about the affiliation of colleges must be 
made more stringent when colleges are recognised as an integral portion of the Uni¬ 
versity. Every college must have its own Boarding House for undergraduate students* 
with a resident Professor-Superintendent; and students not in the Boarding House 
must live either with their guardians or in Licensed Boarding Houses. This will 
entail heavy expenditure, especially in a city like Bombay. But, if the rule about Board¬ 
ing Houses be not rigorously enforced at the beginning, it would cause no hardship, 
and colleges would gradually provide themselves with Boarding Houses. ,IF ours is to 
be a Teaching University, residential colleges are indispensable. In Bombay, the 
College Department has in every case been entirely separated from the School Depart¬ 
ment, whereas in Madras the School and College Departments are nearly in every 
instance located in the same building and are under the supervision of one and the 
same Principal. The Bombay system clearly seems to be better than the Madras 
system in this respect. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

5. One weakness that I would venture to point out in the constitution of the 
University of Bombay is that the members of the syndicate are ocer-worked, and that 
the members of the senate are under-worked. Besides the Senate and the Syndicate, 
we have in Bombay only one other board, viz., the Board of Accounts. The members 
of the Syndicate practically do the whole of the work connected with this University, 

' there being no mechanism for utilizing the services of other members of the Senate ~ 
The most respected members of our Senate are our Syndics; it has, however, to'be 
remembered that they are our busiest citizens. The constitution must be iso altered as 
to secure a greater division of labour and to entrust different kinds of University work 
to different committees, composed of members specially selected for the purpose. In 
Bombay, when the Senate does not agree with a scheme brought up by the Syndicate, 
the whole question is generally sent back to the over-worked Syndicate for re-consider¬ 
ation and re-submission. When the Senate and the Syndicate disagree, the natural 
course would be to refer the question to a committee specially selected for the purpose ; 
work would then be turned out much more quickly than at present. In Bombay,/,,' 
meetings of a Faculty are rarely held, except for electing Syndics and Deans. Hpw? ' 
ever competent a senator or a syndic may be, he cannot be equally fit for discussing 
and settling the details of every kind of educational curriculum. The constitution of 
Standing Committees of the Senate and the definite distribution of work among such 
committees are reforms which must prove highly beneficial. I beg leave to propose 
that the Fellows of our Universities constitute the University Court with limited 
powers, that Selected Fellows constitute the Senate, that the Experts of the Senate con¬ 
stitute the Academic Council, and that a few members of the Council constitute the 
Syndicate. 

THE UNIVERSITY COURT. # 

6. According to the Statutes of the re-constituted University of London, th© 
existing Fellows retain their Fellowships for life, but cease, as such, to be members of,' 
the Senate; and the Senate, consisting of 54 members, is made the supreme goveroiftg 
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body of the University. In Birmingham, the supreme governing body is the Court of 
Governors, whose powers are limited by Statutes to administrative questions. Here, 
in India, the Fellows may constitute the University Court and may continue to be the 
supreme governing body, their powers being made purely administrative. It may be 
provided that questions relating to courses of studies and examinations are not to be 
submitted to the University Court. If the discussion of purely educational questions 
is taken out of the hands of the governing body of Fellows that constitute the Univer¬ 
sity Court, it seems unnecessary to make the Fellowships terminable. Capacity for 
educational work has not hitherto been, and cannot hereafter be, the sole qualification 
for a Fellowship, I mean, for a membership of the University Court. But if the Uni¬ 
versity Court is to be the sanctioning authority even on purely educational questions, 
Fellowships must be terminable. In any case, non-attendance must entail forfeiture of 
membership. European Professors occasionally leave India on furlough for a year or 
two ; the interests of the University will suffer if their names are removed from the list 
of Fellows on account of enforced absence for 12 or 18 months ; I would submit that a 
Fellow failing to attend University meetings, say, for two consecutive years, might be 
made to forfeit his Fellowship. 

7. A Fellowship conferred on distinguished students of colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge differs widely from a Fellowship of an Indian University. The Cambridge 
Fellowship does not, I believe, give the Fellow a voice in the administration of the 
University of Cambridge. The Dakshina Fellowships of Bombay do not give such 
Fellows a voice in our University administration. The University Court must count 
among its members, i.e., among the University Fellows, (1) gentlemen known for 
their scholarship and learning, (2) gentlemen of wide educational experience in India 
and elsewhere, and (3) gentlemen known for their administrative and business capacity. 

I do not therefore concur in the view that none but graduates should be made Univer¬ 
sity Fellows. It must be open to Government to appoint such as may deserve a 
Fellowship, irrespective of their being graduates or not. It must not be made 
impossible for the Local Government to appoint a cultured Banker or Merchant to the 
Senate. 

8. The Members of the University Court will then he of the following 
classes:— 

(a) Life Fellows appointed from among donors of a specified sum of money 
to the University Funds. 

(b) Ex-officio Fellows. 

(c) Fellows appointed by Government on account of their scholarship, 
culture, educational experience, or business capacity. 

(d) Fellows elected by graduates of 15 years’ standing and approved by 
Government. 

It may be laid down that none but graduates of 20 years’ standing be elected as 
Fellows, and that in the case of holders of a Master’s Degree, they be eligible for 
election as Fellows 10 years after the date of their taking the first degree. 

THE SENATE. 

9. The rule that every Fellow of the University must be made a member of 
some one Faculty should, in my humble opinion, be abrogated. It must be open to 
Government to appoint a gentleman a Fellow of the University without making him a 
member of any Faculty. When appointing a Fellow, Government must announce 
whether he is to be a member of any Faculty, and, if so, of which Faculty. Such Fellows 
of the University as are also members of a Faculty should constitute the Senate. 
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No Fellow should, as a rule, be assigned to more than one Faculty. A B.A., LL. II., 
must, as a rule, be made a member of the Faculty of Law and of that Faculty alone. 
He must be assigned to the Faculty of Arts also, only when it is considered that, 
on account of special scholarship, he will prove a valuable member of the Faculty of 
Arts. The Arts Faculty will then become a Faculty of Experts, as much as the Law 
and Medical Faculties. According to the 62nd Statute of the London University, 
no member of a Faculty is permitted to vote at an election in more than one Faculty, 
It is best to make a membership of the Senate terminable. This can be done by 
appointing gentlemen members of a Faculty, (that is, of the Senate) for a period of 5 
years. First appointments to the Faculties and therefore to the Senate must remain in 
the hands of Government ; but the re-appointment of members of the Senate must 
be partly by election. If 30 members of a Faculty retire at the end of 5 years, it must 
be open to members of that Faculty or to the members of the Senate to re-elect about 15 
of them, while the re-appointment of the remaining 15 members may be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of Government. The members of the Faculty and of the Senate are the 
gentlemen most competent to judge whether, in the interests of the University, the 
retiring members must be re-elected. If the senate should fail to re-elect really valu¬ 
able members, it would be open to Government to re-appoint such gentlemen, 

THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL. 

10. The members of the various Faculties constituting the Senate may elect 
about 30 Senators to the Academic Council. The Academic Council may be made the 
real working council of the University, the initiative being taken in nearly every 
instance by this Council. The resolutions of the Council on educational questions 
must be confirmed by the Senate, while their resolutions on administrative questions 
must be confirmed by the Senate and by the University Court. The heads of the lead¬ 
ing recognized colleges must be made ex-officio members of the Academic Council. The 
members of each Faculty of the .Senate must elect a certain number of themselves as 
members of the Council. The members of the University Court may be permitted to 
elect two members of the Senate as members of the Academic Council. 

THE SYNDICATE. 

11. The Syndicate must consist of not more than nine members and must be no 
more than an executive committee. A council of 30 is too large for making appoint¬ 
ments and attending to current University work. While the resolutions of the Academic 
Council must be confirmed by the Senate, they must be carried oat by the Syndicate. 
The Vice-Chancellor appointed by Government will preside over the deliberations of the 
Syndicate ; one Syndic may be elected by the University Court from among the life 
members of that Court, that is, from among the benefactors ; the remaining Syndics 
must be elected by the members of the Academic Council. Election to the Council 
must be on account of scholarship, while election to the Syndicate must be more on 
account of business capacity. 


THE FACULTIES. 

12, The services of the members of a Faculty ought to be utilized more than at 
present, special committees of a Faculty being occasionally appointed for discussing 
and reporting on new schemes connected with courses of studies and examinations. 
I have not as yet heard of the Madras or the Bombay University referring questions 
connected with the Matriculation Examination to a Committee composed of such Heads 
of High Schools as happen to be Fellows of the University. They would seem to be 
the men most fitted to discuss such questions and submit a report. They might take 
a narrow view, but, then, theirs will only be a report, and the final decision will rest 
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with the Senate, We have at present only four Faculties, viz,, Arts, Law, Medicine, 
and Engineering. It is now time to consider whether the number of Faculties should 
not be increased, as has recently been done in London. In the re-constituted University 
of London, there are eight Faculties. In London, as well as in Birmingham, they have 
a Faculty of Science, distinct from the Faculty of Arts, recognized Professors of Science 
being members of this Faculty. In Bombay, as well as in Calcutta, we have Degrees 
in Science ; we have, however, no separate Faculty of Science in the Indian Universities. 
Till recently, there was no separate Faculty of Engineering in London, while in the 
Universities of Birmingham and Pennsylvania, Engineering is included under Science. 
In India, however, Engineering has always constituted a separate Faculty. In 
Bombay this Faculty is known as the Faculty of Civil Engineering, while in the other 
Universities it is known as the Faculty of Engineering. It will be necessary to 
consider whether provision ought not to be made for Mechanical and for Electrical 
Engineering. 

13. One of the two new Faculties instituted by the University of London 
Act of 1898, is the Faculty of Economics and Political Science including 
Commerce and Industry. The Llniversity of Birmingham has instituted a Faculty of 
Commerce on the same lines as the London Faculty of Economics. The Univer¬ 
sities of California, Chicago, South Dakota, New York, and Toronto have instituted 
Faculties of Commerce and Economics; the University of Pennsylvania has a 
similar Faculty and awards the Degree of Bachelor of Science in (a) Economics 
or (b) Commerce and Industry or ( c ) Civil Engineering or (cl) Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing or (e) Biology. I venture to submit that the time has arrived for deciding 
whether our Universities should not begin to follow in the wake of these English 
and American Universities, and especially of the University of London which has 
been our model. Mr. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the University of Birming¬ 
ham, recently defined a University to be a place where knowledge is (1) taught, 
(2) tested, (3) increased, and (4) applied. He was of opinion that no student, desirous 
of instruction, should be turned hungry away from the doors of a University. It 
seems to me that the Colonial Secretary's definition of the functions of a University is 
one that ought to be borne in mind by our University Authorities. In this connection, 

I beg leave to submit to the Comniissioners a leailet on University Degrees in Com¬ 
merce recently published by Mr. Rustomjee Byramjee Jeejecbhoy, the grandson of the 
Founder of my Institution; it contains a concise summary of what has been done by 
English and American Universities, for the promotion of the study of Economic and 
Commercial Sciences. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 

14. I beg to submit that College students must be made to rely more upon 
their own private reading than on the Professors’ lectures and notes; they must make 
a greater use of the College Library than at present. Professors may, with advantage, 
reduce the number of lectures they deliver on a subject, and entirely give up dictating 
notes and abstracts of Standard Works. The Professors’ lectures may indicate the 
sources of information and give references to Standard Works ; and students may be 
made to read such works under the supervision of the College Tutors. It is the 
student and not the Professor that must write out abstracts of the portions to be read. 
If Professors and Examiners cease to be anxious about securing a high percentage 
of passes, the percentage of passes will soon begin to rise. It is this anxiety for a large 
percentage of passes that makes the Professor dictate carefully prepared notes, with the 
result that students rely less and less upon their own reading and that they memorize 
more than it is desirable. The student must be trained to think, and must be merely 
told how and where to search for facts ; he must not expect his Professor to solve every 
little difficulty for him. We have too much of lecturing and too much of teaching, 
which proves prejudicial to the development of the natural powers of our College 
students. 
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THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS, HISTORY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 

15. As regards Political Economy, I venture to submit that the teaching of 
this subject is not carried here to a sufficiently high standard and that the knowledge 
of Economics acquired by a Bachelor of Arts is meagre and superficial. It has not been 
recognized that Banking and Currency form an integral portion of Economics. Gra¬ 
duates who have passed in Political Economy have often been found to have very hazy 
notions even about the A. B. C. of Foreign Exchanges and to know much less about 
Currency. I believe that the creation of a Faculty of Economics will greatly stimulate 
the study of Economics, Economic History, Banking, Currency and allied subjects. 
The reconstituted University of London has, on its list of recognized teachers, teachers 
of such subjects as Banking, Economic History, Economic Theory, Economic Geog¬ 
raphy, Public Finance, Railway Economics, and Statistics.. 

16. It has recently been pointed out that Economic study occupies a more 
prominent position in the University of Cambridge than in the University of Oxford, 
and that the University of Oxford must assign a more prominent position to this 
subject than is at present the case. It has been said that the position assigned to 
Economics at Oxford is not commensurate either with the place which Economics is 
now taking in the world outside or with its own intrinsic interest and value. The 
importance attached to Economic studies by the Indian Universities is much less than 
what it is at Oxford. It can therefore be neither unreasonable nor premature to request 
our University Authorities to provide greater facilities for Economic studies. 

17. As regards Geography, it has so far not been recognized in India as a 
suitable University subject. Economic and Commercial Geography has been recog¬ 
nized as a University subject by the Universities of London and Birmingham and the 
Universities of the United States and Canada. In London there are Professors who 
have been recognized by the University as teachers of Geography in the Faculty 
of Arts as well as in the Faculty of Economics. In Oxford a school of geography 
has recently been started, admission to this school being confined to graduates ; a 
Diploma in Geography is awarded to the students of this school at the end of the 
year. That English Graduates think it worth their while to go to a school of 
geography for a year and take a Diploma in geography at the end of their course 
will, it is hoped, draw the attention of our University Authorities to the fact that 
Geography deserves to be recognized as a University subject. Geography is at present 
one of the subjects prescribed for the Matriculation Examination ; it happens, however, 
to be one of the worst taught subjects in the High Schools of Bombay and Madras. 
Geography is so taught that it only develops in our students a dislike for the subject. 
Though our examination papers are partly to blame for this state of things, it is the 
teachers of High Schools that must be said to be primarily responsible for this 
neglect of Geography. But if the teachers of to-day had been taught Geography as 
a University subject in their College course, they would have been able to handle the 
subject in the class-room with greater effect and to greater purpose. 

BOARDS OF STUDIES. 

18. We, in Bombay, have no Boards of Studies though they have such Boards 
in Madras and Calcutta. It is certainly desirable to get such Boards formed in 
Bombay from among the members of each Faculty. These Boards must be sub¬ 
committees of experts in special subjects and must be advisory bodies. Their 
recommendations about courses of studies, text-books, and the selection of examiners 
must prove helpful to the Academic Council and the Syndicate. In London they have 
32 Boards of Studies as against 10 in Calcutta and 14 in Madras. In London, they 
have a Board for History, a Board for Economics, and a third Board for Geography* 
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as against one Board in India for ail three subjects. The London University has a 
Board of Studies for the theory, practice, and history of education, while we have 
none such in Bombay and Calcutta. 

BOARDS OF EXAMINERS. 

19. In Bombay a separate examiner is appointed for each subject and for each 
examination. The practice is different in Madras. To me it seems preferable to 
appoint a Board of Examiners to examine in a group of allied subjects and to make 
the appointment for a term of years ; this will secure a greater uniformity of standard 
than at present. The Board must consist of Professors and a few External Examiners. 
College Professors must be allowed to be the most competent men available for 
examining in the subjects which they teach. Even when this is granted, it is some¬ 
times said that the examinations ought to be conducted by External Examiners—a view 
to which I demur. When the University of London was formed in 1836, the business 
of teaching was confined to the Colleges, while the duty of examining and conferring 
degrees was entrusted to an entirely separate and independent body. This compromise 
has not been found to give satisfaction, and the recently framed Statutes therefore 
provide that in each subject of examination the Senate shall, if practicable, appoint 
at least one examiner who is not a teacher at the University. The Statutes of the 
Birmingham University provide that the Examiners of the University shall be selected 
from among the Professors and Lecturers, that in every subject at least one External 
Examiner shall be appointed, and that the examination shall be conducted jointly by the 
Professor-Examiners and the External Examiners. The London Regulations are 
also to the same effect. A Professor is recognized as such by the University, only 
when the University Authorities form a high opinion of his scholarship as well 
as of his character. The association of an External Examiner is solely for the 
purpose of preventing the tendency of the Professor-Examiner to move in a narrow 
■ groove. The higher University examinations are really for the purpose of testing the 
student’s work at College and not for the purpose of testing the qualifications of 
the Professor. 

UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

20. In the older Universities of India, Degrees should be awarded not only in 
Arts, Law, Medicine, and Engineering, but also in (1) Science, (2) Agriculture, (3) 
Economics and Commerce, and (4) Teaching. In Madras they have a Degree in Teach¬ 
ing, but no Degree in Science, while the Universities of Bombay and Calcutta have 
instituted Degrees in Science, but none in Teaching. The Uni versity of London awards 
Diplomas in the theory, practice, and history of Education, while in Birmingham 
Education is one of the voluntary subjects for the B.Se. Degree. In Bombay, Depart¬ 
mental Examinations have recently been instituted in the theory and practice of Teach¬ 
ing, and the honours’ course of this examination corresponds to the L. T. Degree 
Course of Madras. The examination in Teaching would gain considerably in prestige, 
if instituted, by the University. Though Departmental Examinations in Teaching have 
been held in Madras for nearly 30 years, it was still considered advisable to get that 
University to institute the L. T. Degree. After having been a teacher for about 9 years 
and after having all the while ridiculed the utility of a Teachers’ Certificate Examination, 

I appeared for, and passed, the Madras Departmental Teachers’ Certificate Examina¬ 
tion, mainly with a view to secure a higher government grant for the school of which 
I was Head Master. Preparation for that examination changed my views, as I began 
to notice a perceptible improvement in my methods of teaching. Later on, I was 
made an Assistant in the Government Teachers’ College, Madras ; there I caught the 
enthusiasm of the Principal of that College, Mr. Hall, and, without any kind of official 
pressure, prepared for, and passed, the L. T. Degree Examination after 14 years' 
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experience as a teacher. I feel that I have benefited by my L.T. studies and by my 
5 years’ stay in the Teachers’College. The quality of the teaching in High Schools 
must materially improve if the teachers are required to pass examinations in the 
Science and Art of Education. 

21. In the words of Sir Phillip Magnus, “ the function of a University is to 
liberalize all kinds of professional studies, Medicine, Law, Engineering, Commerce, and 
Education itself, and to suggest courses of study leading to a University Degree in the 
branches of knowledge cognate to different professional careers, and to encourage 
learning and original investigation in any of the subjects of study included in such 
courses.” I do not concur with those who hold that, in matters connected with Uni¬ 
versity Education, we ought to be conservative and not progressive. Our Universities 
are practically the only Corporations that have to legislate solely for the needs of Edu¬ 
cated India, and it is our Universities that can afford to be most progressive. In politi¬ 
cal and social matters which concern the literate and the illiterate, the educated and the 
uneducated, progress must necessarily be slower, and our leaders may have to be more 
cautious. It is in the matter of University Reform that Indians can most afford to pro¬ 
fit by the example of England and America, where University Reform is the order of 
the day. 

22. I am not in favour of a Local University conferring an Honourary Master’s 
Degree on graduates of other Universities that come out as Professors. On the first 
Degree-day of the Birmingham University, Honourary Degrees were conferred on 
Professors of the University ; the University Authorities did not, however, offer their 
Degrees to eminent graduates of other Universities for fear of such Degrees not being 
accepted. Graduates of English Universities may not take it as a compliment if offered 
a Master’s Degree by an Indian University. The abilities of such foreign graduates are 
best recognized and utilised by their being appointed Fellows of our Universities. 
Though our Universities have been empowered to confer the Honourary Degree of 
LL. D. on distinguished and eminent persons, our University Authorities have 
been exceedingly sparing in the granting of this Degree. The Madras University 
has not hitherto found more than one distinguished educationist deserving of this 
honour, and neither Madras nor Bombay has hitherto been able to find a single Indian 
graduate deserving this Honourary Degree. One would expect the Indian Univer¬ 
sities to do themselves the honour of conferring the LL.D. Degree on education¬ 
ists who have been considered worthy of the LL.D. Degree by British Univer¬ 
sities. Unless there is a change of feeling and policy in this matter, little use will be 
made by our University Authorities of any power of conferring Honourary Degrees 
that they may be granted. A more liberal use of this power will stimulate the younger 
generation to greater literary activity. Our Universities ought not to imagine that 
they have a higher dignity to maintain than their British models. University 
honours ought to be distributed so as to stimulate scholarship and research. I, 
therefore, hold that our Universities do not require any additional powers in the 
matter of conferring Honourary Degrees and that they have only to use more liberally 
the power they already possess of conferring the LL.D. Degree. 

23. There is not much to choose between the Bombay Matriculate and the 
Madras Matriculate ; still the Madras University does not recognize the Bombay Ma¬ 
triculate, and does not permit him to join a Madras College. Our Universities ought to 
unbend a little and to recognize one another more readily than at present. The Matri¬ 
culates and the Graduates of an Indian University ought to be recognized by every 
other Indian University and to be permitted to continue their studies in the Colleges 
of any Indian University. In the case of the Previous, Intermediate, and First in 
Arts Examinations, the standards differ, and our Universities are justified in refusing 
to recognize some of these intermediate certificates. 
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2 T Candidates for die Bombay Bachelor's Degree have to pass in all the pre¬ 
scribed subjects atone and the same examination, while the Madras candidates for the 
B.A. Degree are permitted to pass the examination in three different years. Formerly 
canu.dates for the Madras B.A. Examination had to pass in all the subjects at one 
and the same examination. I am of opinion that the present Bombay system, which 
is the same as the old Madras system, is preferable to the present Madras system. 
The standard of an examination is lowered when the candidate is permitted to pass it 
in compartments. Specialising in a particular subject ought to begin after the B.A., 
as it is only then that it can be carried to a sufficiently high standard. 

THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

25. There is a general complaint in Madras and Bombay that the knowledge of 
English possessed by the Matriculate is so poor that he is not able to follow the 
Professor’s lectures at College. Various remedies have been suggested from time to 
time, and some of these have been tried and found wanting. During the 24 years that 

I have been a teacher, the matriculation curriculum has so often been altered in 
Madras, and the length of the school course has been increased. None of these 
remedies have, however, been able to produce a better matriculate than before. 
Formerly text books were prescribed in English for the Madras Matriculation 
Examination, and this led to the cramming of annotations, and then to the 
abolition of text books. The complaint now is that there is as much cram¬ 
ming as before, though of a different sort. The school course was lengthened by a 
year in Madras in the hope that the Matriculate’s knowledge of English would be 
increased. These reforms have not proved efficacious, as Examiners continue to set 
questions on Grammar that can be answered from memory. 1 am of opinion that the 
English paper must consist solely of questions on Paraphrasing Poetry, Translation 
into English, Composition and Transformation of Sentences; the paper ought to contain 
no questions on Grammar or even on Idioms. Students may also be asked to write 
out the substance of one or more prose passages’; the exercise in Composition ought 
to be made more a test of the candidate’s power of writing good English than of his 
ability to think out the facts or the arguments required for the essay set. The Exam¬ 
iner ought to supply the candidates with the principal facts and arguments, and the 
candidates ought to be asked to expand the outlines given into an essay. The teacher 
ought to be left to his own resources as to the selection of the means by which lie 
can best improve the style and composition of his students. 

26. I am not in favour of a minimum age-limit being laid down by our Universities 
for admission to the Matriculation Examination. The school course has gradually been 
extended in Madras from 8 to 10 years ; the present-day Matriculate is not, however, 
much better than the Matriculate of 20 years ago. The school course in Bombay is 

II years, i.e., one year longer than in Madras ; the Bombay Matriculate is, however, 
no better than his Madras brother. If a boy is sent to school in his seventh year, he 
cannot pass the Bombay Matriculation before his 18th year, and cannot take his Bache¬ 
lor’s Degree before he is 22years old, unless the rules arc evaded, and the boy frequent¬ 
ly receives double promotions. -Students that desire to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service or the Provincial Civil Service will lie placed at a great disadvantage if a 
minimum age-limit is prescribed for passing the Matriculation Examination. The 
real remedy is to improve the quality of the teaching and to increase the stringency 
of the regulations for the recognition of schools; the length of the school course mav 
then, with advantage and without prejudice to the true interests of education, be 
reduced to 8 years. 

27. Under Statute 117 of the re-constituted University of London, the Senate 
of that University is permitted to make provision for holding separate Matriculation 
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Examinations for different classes of students, having’ iregaid to the courses of study 
which the students propose to follow. The regulations of the Senate of that Univer¬ 
sity at present require matriculation candidates to be examined in 4 compulsory sub¬ 
jects and in one voluntary subject to be selected from a list of to voluntary subjects. 
1 beg to submit that our matriculation curriculum may, with advantage, be modified 
on somewhat similar lines. Passing in a particular voluntary subject may be made a 
condition of admission into a particular professional college. 

THE RECOGNITION OF SCHOOLS. 

28. The control exercised by the Bombay University over secondary schools 
is very slight. The University recognizes a High School without endeavouring to 
satisfy itself as to the efficiency of its staff and without insisting on the school being 
provided with the necessary apparatus, furniture, and library. Private candidates 
arc allowed to appear for the matriculation without any restriction. If, of two 
brothers, one joins a recognized matriculation class and the other studies at home, 
and if the former is not permitted by the Head of his School to appear for the examina¬ 
tion, his application is not accepted by the University, while the brother that stayed 
at home is at liberty to appear for the examination. This is an anomaly. There is 
only one object that the University can have in recognizing High Schools; and 
that is, that no candidate should be permitted to appear for the University Entrance 
Examination unless it is shown that he has been efficiently taught by qualified teachers 
that may be presumed to have endeavoured to form the character of their students. 
This object can be achieved only by recognizing really well-conducted schools and 
by permitting none but students of such schools to appear for the examination. 

29. The written permission of the Head of a High School is required before 
a student appears (or the matriculation ; still a large percentage of those permitted 
to appear fail at the examination. About three months before the University Examin¬ 
ation, Head Masters of High Schools hold a Preliminary Examination ort the same 
lines as the Matriculation, and make their selection on the results of this Preliminary 
Examination. If Head Masters granted the necessary permission only to such as 
passed in every subject at this Preliminary Examination, the percentage of failures 
would be greatly reduced. As a rule, Head Masters are not so strict in making their 
selection, as it sometimes happens that students failing in the Head Master’s Pre¬ 
liminary Examination pass the University Examination. It may be added that 
strictness in promotions will largely tend to reduce the percentage of failures. 

30. The percentage of passes at the matriculation examination is 33 in Bom¬ 
bay as against 20 in Madras. 47 per cent, of the candidates sent up by Bombay 
High Schools pass, while, of the private candidates, only 12 per cent. pass. It strikes 
me that Head Masters of Bombay High Schools are, as a rule, a better class of men 
than Head Masters of Madras High Schools, where a good Head Master soon 
becomes a College Assistant. The tendency to convert a good High School into 
a weak College is more marked in Madras than in Bombay. 
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Note for the Universities’ Commission. 


The colleges affiliated to the Bombay University are not numerous, and 
are separate and fairly complete institutions, not excrescences growing out of 
high schools. In only one instance, that of the Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 
the full course for a degree is not taught. All the colleges have special buildings, 
and almost all have hostels attached to them, though the accommodation for 
resident students is not generally adequate. All the colleges hut two (Fer* 
gusson and Bhavnagar) are under European Principals. 

The colleges are grouped at Bombay where there are 5 (including the 
Law School), and at Poona where there are 3. The rest are all isolated 
and are situated at Karachi, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Bhavnagar, Juniigadh and 
Kolhapur. 

The colleges, which practically constitute the University, are thus very 
scattered, and, consequently, while it is desirable that the University should 
have the power of appointing Professors or Lecturers, it is obvious that outlying 
colleges cannot materially benefit by such appointments. It would be hardly 
possible for a special Professor to give a course of lectures in Bombay and 
then to repeat them at Poona and elsewhere. Consequently, under present 
circumstances, University Professors would probably have to confine their teach¬ 
ing to those who were going through a post graduate course of study. This 
might be of great advantage, for, in the majority of the colleges, the existing 
stall have little time to spare for those who are reading for a course higher 
than the degree. Graduates might be attracted to Bombay if special post 
graduate instruction was provided for them by the University. I think at all 
events that the power to create a teaching University should be taken. I do not 
think it probable that the power could be largely exercised until conditions 
have, widely changed. 

2. A system of combined lectures might be possible where colleges are 
grouped, but, there even, only in special subjects, and where the number of 
students from each college is limited. In ordinary subjects the classes in each 
college are so large that combination becomes impossible. No one can lecture 
to more than a certain number of men, perhaps 80 as a maximum, and do 
justice to all. But where students are few, as in the case of the Science decree, 
I think that colleges in one locality might mutually benefit by a combination of 
instruction. 

3. I am of opinion that the present Senate in Bombay is far too laro- e . 
The maximum number of fellows should not exceed 120, and I would reduce 
that number to 100 rather than raise it to 150. If a new constitution is <uven 
to the University, existing Fellows who are still resident in. the Presidency 
might he placed on a list of Honorary Fellows (without powers). The present 
number of elected Fellows is not large and those Fellows might be replaced on 
the new list, while Government might nominate from the old list such men as 
seemed by their attainments and their interest in education to be likely to take 
an earnest and intelligent part, in the management of University affairs. 

All Fellowships should in future bo tenable for 5 years. Fellows vacating 
under this rule should be eligible for renomination. Similarly elected Fellows 
should he eligible for re-election. Any Fellow who failed to attend a meeting 
of the Senate for a period of 2 years should vacate his Fellowship unless his 
absence was due to special circumstances which lie could not control. 

The present system of election of Fellows by graduates of 10 years’ standing 
might perhaps continue, but the number of elected Fellows should be strictly- 
limited and should not be more than ^tli 0 f the whole. Elections should take 
place from each Faculty in turns in the following proportions :_. 

Faculty of Arts, 2. 

Other Faculties, 1. 
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If a faculty of Science is created it might perhaps be merged with that 
of Engineering. The Faculties would thus be 4 in number as at present. 

Fellows nominated or elected should be assigned to one Faculty only. At 
present many belong to the Faculties of Arts and Law and thus'exercise a double 
influence. Men should be selected as Follows on account of their distinction in 
a certain direction and should be allotted to the corresponding Faculty. 

I am of opinion that if reform took place on these lines the Senate would 
be a body fit to deal sensibly and intelligently with educational questions. At 
present our Senate is overloaded with persons who have neither special know* 
ledge of education nor special distinction as educated men. They attend 
meetings and vote, not always because they grasp the matter under discussion, 
but because they follow a leader to whom they have given their allegiance. 
The educational result is occasionally very disappointing to those who under* 
stand education and have the best interests of the University at heart. 

4. The Syndicate of the Bombay University is a body which has no 
statutory existence. It exists under the By-laws as an Executive Council 
or Committee of the Senate, and is not even mentioned in the Act of In¬ 
corporation. I am of opinion that, if legislation is resorted to, the Syndicate 
should have its status defined and legalised. 

It at present consists of 15 members. The Vice-Chancellor, the 4 Beans 
of the Faculties and 10 Syndics, of whom 4 arc in Arts (one representing 
Science), 2 in Law, 2 in Medicine and 2 in Engineering. It meets once a 
month and transacts all the business of the University, subject to such 
control or revision by the Senate as is provided for in the By-laws. This 
control is practically unlimited. 

The Syndicate is fairly constituted, and my experience of its working 
during the last 3 years is that it is a reasonably good working body, and that 
the members elected to serve on it are generally capable and ready to devote 
time and trouble to the interests of the University. But there are in my 
opinion somo deficiencies in its constitution. Thus— 

(1) It is almost invariably composed of residents of Bombay, to the exclu¬ 
sion of capable men connected with colleges in the mofussil. A 
remedy for this might be found in the payment of travelling allow¬ 
ances to any member coming from a distance to attend the meetings. 

(2) The members are elected in Bombay by the Bombay resident Fellows 
only. This might be corrected, with a reduced Senate, by allowing 
voting papers to be sent in by all Fellows of the University. 

(3) The monthly meeting is a great tax upon the Syndicate and, as I have 
pointed out, non-residents of Bombay are practically excluded. This 
difficulty might be met by the delegation to a small executive 
body of powers to deal with current work. The meetings of the Syndi¬ 
cate might then be held once a quarter and on fixed dates, so that 
members living out of Bombay could arrange to attend. All important 
educational business involving a change of curriculum or University 
procedure should be reserved for such meetings. 

(4) The election of members of the Syndicate by the Faculties does not 
afford a guarantee that men who are engaged in the work of education 
are elected. It appears desirable that men holding a certain educa¬ 
tional position should he ex officio members of the Syndicate, e.g.. 
Principals of Colleges, or at least a certain percentage of Principals 
who might succeed to the Syndicate by rotation. 

(5) If the Syndicate was reinforced by ex officio members the number 
elected by the Faculties might be reduced to— 

In Arts, a Dean and two Syndics ; 

Medicine, a Dean and one Syndic ; 

Law, a Dean and. one Syndic ; 

Science and Engineering, a Dean and one Syndic. 
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This would give 9 electedmembers. If the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Educational I nspector, Central Division, and 6 Principals of Colleges 
were ex officio members, the total number of the Syndicate would be, with 
the Vice-Chancellor, 18 or 3 more than at present. This would not 
be too large a number with quarterly meetings. The inner Executive 
Board could consist of the Vice-Chancellor, 3 ex officio members 
and 3 members elected by the Faculties. The whole body of the 
Syndicate should have power to elect the Executive Board from their 
own body. The election to the Syndicate should be made by the 
Faculties as at present. 

(6) Each Syndicate should, I think, be constituted for 2 years instead of one 
as at present. Now, when a Syndicate has begun to get a grasp of 
University matters, and when the members have begun to work 
together, it is dissolved, and a possibly entirely new body may be 
brought into existence. This is not at all desirable and 2 years seems 
to be a more suitable life for such a body. 

(7) If the Syndicate meets 4 times a year, the Senate also should ordinarily 

meet 4 times. Dates for the meetings of both bodies should be fixed, 
so that non-resident members would know when they might be called 
on to attend meetings and arrange accordingly. Power should of 
course he taken to convene special meetings if urgently required. 

5. With regard to the University Act I presume that if legislation is resort¬ 
ed to, care will be taken to provide for the due alteration of Section XII which 
is at present vitiated by a decision of the High Court. 

6. As regards the affiliation of colleges to the University, I think that 
certain fixed rules should be drawn up, as in Calcutta, a^d that colleges 
should only be affiliated when they could show that they conformed to those 
rules to the satisfaction of the Syndicate and Senate and of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. In Bombay we bad not long ago 3 mushroom institutions which in no 
way__deserved the name of colleges and which would not have obtained 
affiliation bad a strict test been applied to them. These 3 colleges have, I 
am glad to say, disappeared. The application of rules would not, I think, lead 
to the disaffiliation of any college in the; Presidency, but the rules should 
exist, and their application to existing institutions should be at any time 
possible. 

7. I am in favour of Boards of Studies. In Bombay the appointment of 
Moderators is provided for, and questions as to curricula are referred to the 
Faculties, but the Boards would render the opinion of experienced experts 
available, and would tend to maintain a level standard of work and of exa¬ 
mination. 

8. I do not think that our curricula generally are bad, but I consider 
that in many directions there is room for reform, and I believe that if the 
question of revising the curricula generally was taken up, after other consti¬ 
tutional reforms were completed, there would he a considerable amount of 
expert opinion available which would be gladly preferred for the benefit of the 
students and the University, but which is now withheld because proposals for 
change, however excellent, are liable to be swamped by the vote of an assembly 
which cannot always grasp their significance. 

Our curricula are, however, not shallow or superficial generally and I 
consider that they afford, in almost all subjects, a fair test of what a man is 
worth, and have a distinctly high educational value. Given good examiners, 
and consequently sensible papers aud sensible marking, and I think that the 
curricula are generally as advanced and as complete as is desirable under pre¬ 
sent conditions. 

9. I should be in favour of an Honours Course for the degrees, separate 
from the pass course. I do not consider that our present ‘ Honours,’ which 
are won by a higher percentage of marks, are satisfactory. The Honours man 
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should he put to a severer and greater test than the pass man. I may add here 
that possibly groups of oolleges might combine their lectures for Honours men 
with advantage. 

10. I am strongly of opinion that the present Matriculation Examin¬ 
ation should bo abolished and replaced by a general School Final Examination 
which might, under certain conditions, be accepted by the University as an 
entrance test. Such an examination should consist of certain obligatory sub¬ 
jects, common to all candidates, thus— 

1. English; 

2. Vernacular; 

3. Arithmetic; 

4. History and Geography of England and India. 

Other subjects should then he grouped together and one group of two 
subjects taken up by each candidate at his option. The boy who wished for 
a commercial career might take commerce and a kindred subject, while the 
boy who wished to join a eollego would naturally take languages. The 
scheme could easily he worked out: the relief to the schools and to the pupils 
would be great, and the U niversity would not lose, as it could charge a foe 
for registration of name in the University books and would have no expenses 
or responsibility for the examination which should be conducted by the Educa¬ 
tional Department. 

11. Finally, I wish to placo on record my opinion that, while there is 
great room for reform in connection with this University, the University has 
done and is doing good and valuable work and is producing men who are not 
only occasionally brilliant scholars, but who are, on the whole, fairly well 
educated, well mannered and well conducted. My experience after 29 yoars 
is that our graduates are generally men who are tit to be public servants, and 
to take their proper place in the various walks of life, that the tendency in tho 
colleges and in the students is towards improvement and that the University of 
Bombay is not behind any other (J niversity in India either in the efficiency 
of its management, or in the sufficiency of its results. 

E. GILES, 

Director of Public Instruction. 


Bombay) 22 nd February 1902. 



Dr. R. G. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Ph.D., C.l.E. 


Statement read to the Commission on the 27th February 1902. 

1. The education of our Graduates is in most cases unsatisfactory. The 
thinking and critical powers are not awakened, and the moral feelings are not 
cultured. This appears to be due to the following facts :— 

{a) The students read their books and study their subjects with a 
view only to pass their Examinations. Their interest in them is not 
awakened and ideas and facts are not assimilated. 

(b) The Teachers are in a good many cases not up to their requirements. 
They do not show much learning nor the spirit of a student, which alone are 
calculated to inspire reverence for them in the minds of their pupils. 

(c) No care is taken to appoint good Examiners, or good Examiners 
are not available. 

(d) There is no educational public opinion which Teachers, Examiners 
and the Executive body of the University might be expected to fear and 
respect in the discharge of their duties. 

2. To counteract the operation of these causes, the importance of a mere 
Degree ought to be lessened, and endeavours should be made to create a largo 
body of men devoted to learning, research and teaching, and resident within a 
limited area. To create such a body as this— 

(a) As many Colleges as possible should be located in one place. 

(b) Tim Professors should be selected from the best English and Con¬ 
tinental Universities from among men who have lived for a good many 
years within the atmosphere of their Universities after graduation. Fresh 
Graduates should not be brought out. These will form the European por¬ 
tion of the learned body, which should have a Native portion also. This 
should be constituted hv the creation of a large number of Eellowships to be 
conferred on Natives who have achieved distinction and who should be 
required to devote their lives to learning, making researches, and teaching. 
Examiners should be selected from this learned body, and Native Professors 
from the Eellows. 

3. The Professors and Fellows of the several Colleges located in one place 
should constitute the University, lay down courses of instruction, hold 
Examinations and grant Degrees. 

4. It will not be possible to bave many such Universities iu one Province. 
Each Province should have one ; and the Colleges at present scattered in different 
parts of the Province should remove to the place where the University is located, 
and incorporate themselves with it. They should, at the same time, increase 
the European portion of their establishment in the manner mentioned above, 
and have also a stronger Native establishment than they seem to have. If these 
things cannot be done, the students trained in those Colleges will not be eligible 
for Degrees. For the benefit of t hese Colleges, however,—and we have a number 
of them in British territory and Native States,—an inferior Degree should be 
instituted. The University should hold Examinations for it and give diplomas 
to the successful candidates. But these will not be called Graduates of the 
University, 

5. I have thus sketched the ideal which, I think, we should aim at. It 
cannot bo realized at once, nor is it advisable that it should be artificially 
brought into existence. We must gradually grow towards it, so that a body of 
wholesome traditions may gather round the institution. But a beginning should 
be made by introducing changes in the constitution and functions of the 
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